HN WANAMAKER 


Publisher 


VOLUME 6. 


5% a number 
50% a year 


PHILADELPHIA, APRIL, 1888. 


Harper & Brothers New Books. 


K 
Concluding Volume of 
KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. 
The Invasion of the Crimea: Its Origin, and an 
Account of its Progress down to the Death of 
Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KING- 
LAKE. With maps and plans. The work complete 
in six volumes. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 per vol. 
Il. 
FOR THE RIGHT. 
A German Romance. By KARL EMILE FRANZOS. 
Given in English by JuL1E SUTTER. Preface by 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
III. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. 
Square 16mo, cloth, extra, $1.00 a volume. 
Latest Issues‘ Derrick Sterling.”” By KIRK 
MunrogE.—‘‘ The Colonel's Money.” By Lucy 
C. LILLIE. One volume each. 
IV. 
MONARCHS I HAVE MET. 
By W. Beatty-KinGsTon. Illustrated with por- 
traits. 8vo, paper covers, 50 cents. 
v. 
HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA. Complete in three 
volumes. 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $3.00 
each volume. 


VI. 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 
(Meaning the Surplus.) Taxation and Revenue 
Discussed. By President CLEVELAND, the Hon. 
JAMES G. BLAINE, the Hon. HENRY WATTERSON, 
‘and the Hon. GEorGE F. Epmunps. 8vo, paper 
covers, 25 cents. 
Vil. 
MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 
Essays and Versions. By WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS, author of ‘‘ April Hopes,” etc. With 
portraits. 12mo, half cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, 
$2.00. 
VIII. 
APRIL HOPES. 
A Novel. By WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs, author of 
‘ Modern Italian Poets,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
1X. 
WHAT I REMEMBER. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


With portrait. 
X. 
LIFE AND LABOR ; 
Or, Characteristics of Men of Industry, Culture, 
and Genius. By SAMUEL SMILES, LL. D., author 
of “ Self-Help,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Published by HARPER & 


XI. 

MR. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, 

And Other Georgia Folk. By R. M. JOHNSTON, 

author of ‘‘ Old Mark Langston,’’ '‘ Dukesborough 

Tales,”’ etc. Illustrated. 16mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 
XII. 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
By W. P. Fritu, R.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
XIII. 

HORSE, FOOT, AND DRAGOONS. 

Sketches of Army Life at Home and Abroad. By 

Rurus FAIRCHILD ZOGBAUM. With illustrations 

by the author. Square 8vo, extra cloth, $2.00. 
XIV. 

MODERN SHIPS OF WAR. 

By Sir Epwarp J. REED, M.P., late Chief 
Constructor of the British Navy, and EpwArD 
SIMPSON, Rear-Admiral U.S. N., late President 
of the U. S. Naval Advisory Board. With 
Supplementary Chapters and Notes by J. D. 
JERROLD KELLEY, Lieutenant U.S. N. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, ornamental cloth, $2.50. 
XV. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 

A Daily Reference Book for Young and Inexpe 
rienced Housewives. By JULIET CORSON. 16mo, 
extra cloth, $1.25. 

XVI. 

A HISTORY OF THE NEGRO TROOPS IN THE 
WAR OF THE REBELLION. 1861-1865. 
Preceded by a Review of the Military Service of 
Negroes in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, LL. D., Colonel and late 
Judge-Advocate in the Grand Army of the 
Republic. With portrait. 8vo, ornamental cloth, 
$1.75. 

XVII. 
NARKA, THE NIHILIST. 
A Story of Russian Life. By KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 
16mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 
XVIII. 
BIG WAGES AND HOW TO EARN THEM. 
By a FOREMAN. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
XIX. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
(New Jssues.) Life of the late Emperor of 
Germany. Illustrated. 4to, paper, 10 cents,— 
“Herr Paulus.”” By WALTER BESANT. 8vo, 
paper, 35 cents.—‘“ Only a Coral Girl.” By 
GERTRUDE FORDE. 8vo, paper, 30 cents.—‘ For 
the Right.” By KARL EMILE FRANzOS. 8vo, 
paper, 30 cents. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 

Harper & Brotruers, fostpaid, to any part of the United States 


and Canada, on receipt of the price. Harper’s CATALOGUE mailed, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


BROTHERS, New York. 








The Fortieth Annual Statement 
of this Company is now in type. 
Get it. It is important to you 
if you are insured, if you are un- 
insured, if you favor life insur- 
ance, if you are averse to it, if 
you are indifferent. Get the 
statement. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE | 


Great progress in 1887. An 
income of over THREE MILLIONS. 
Total assets of nearly THIRTEEN 
Mituions. <A clear surplus of 
more than Two anp A HALF 
MiILLions oF DoLiars. A mem- 
bership of over 25,000 persons. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Learn about non-forfeiture, ex- 
tension and incon testability; about 
cash and loan values; about novel 
plans and features adapted to 
every need. Send to Home Office, 
g2t and g23 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Inquiry by let- 
ter or postal receives prompt at- 
tention. 


Eneravings 
Etchings 


Nearly THIRTEEN 
new business in 1887. 
$01,000,000 insured. 


Photographs 


ial 
Paintings 


Mirrors 
Picture Frames 
Works of Art 


Sob 
Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Easels 


MILLIONS 


of 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


It is a mutual company—the 
members, the policy-holders, get 
its dividends, and these reduce 
cost to less than actual value of 
the insurance. Nearly Four MIL- 
Lions of dollars saved from inter- 
est earnings over and above cost 
of management. See the forty 
years’ record. 


Pedestals 
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READ anp PROFIT. 


Better Not. 


By J. H. Vincent, LL, D., Chancellor of Chautauqua University. 
A brief, spicy book on the evils of dancing, card playing, theatre- 
going, wine-drinking, etc, The author’s advice is seen in the title. 
Its winning style will make friends among the very persons it 
attacks. 16mo. Cloth. Price, +o cents. 


Still Hours. 


By Ricnarp Rorue. Translated by Jane T. Sropparp. 

This collection af profound and suggestive aphorisms by a great 

thinker has obtaineda wide circulation in Germany. 8vo. Cloth. 

Price, $2.00. 

“It is a book of the first order, of which one wearies as little as of 
the face of a friend,’"—Aritish Week/y. 


BOOKS 
ee 
INTEREST 
Paradise. 
A New Novel. By Gen. Lioyp S. Bryce, Member of Congress. 
rzmo. Paper. Price, 25 cents. Having a large sale 
“It is a lively story on the subject of divorce, abounding in extrava- 


gance, humor and satire, and is written ina style always fluent.’’— 
New York Sun. 


shelf. 


book for girls. Square 12mo. 


A Bundle of Letters to Busy Girls. 


3y Grace H. Donce, member of the New York Board of Educa- 

tion. 16mo. Cloth. Prive, 50 cents. 

“It is one of the best and most helpful books for girls I have ever 
read. It is written with charming directness and simplicity.” —‘‘ /os‘ah 


Allen's Wife.” 


SUNK & WAGNALIS. :8 and 20-Astor Place, N. Y. 


REMINGTON STANDARD 


For 
Clergymen, 
For 
Lecturers, 
For 
Business Men, 
For 
Professional Men, 


For People everywhere who 
have Writing to do. 


In conversation with Frances WiLLarp, said 
a very valuable book (‘ How to Win’). 
I want all our girls to read it.”’ 


Cloth. 


: ’ 
Miss Holley’s Poems. 

“ Jos1an ALLEN’s Wirr’s”’ latest book. A charming volume of 

Poetry. Beautifully illustrated by W. Hamitron Gipson, and 

other artists. Bound in colors. Companion volume to ‘“ Sweet 

Cicely ’’ 12mo, Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

** She is a genuine poet.”’— Chicago /nter-Ocean. 


Before an Audience; 
Or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. By 
SHEPARD. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents 
“« Knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.”,—New York 
Evangelist ; ~ 
«Tt is capital, familiar and racy, and profoundly philosophical.”’— 


TO YOU 
I le Napanee d \ NI ) 
** How to Win”’ is a capital YOUR FRI EN DS 


Price, $1.00. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


“THE HOYT-WARD CYCLOP-EDIA OF QUOTA- 
20,000 quotations, 


Cloth. 


NATHAN 


Joseph T. Duryea, D. D. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Says 
1 IONS ”” is “(a massive and teenting volume.” 
50,000 lines of concordance, Royal 8vo, over goo pages. 
Price, $5.00 , : A 
«© The completeness of its indices is simply astonishing.’’-—A/ayor 
Hewitt. 

mT ° ° ° 

The Captain of the Janizaries. 
A Historic Novel of Great Value, by James M. Luptow, D. D. 
rzmo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Having a large sale. 
‘* Stirring, vivid and impressive.’’— 7he Critic. 
** Will run a good race with ‘ Ben Hur.’ ’’—.Vew 


Review 


York Methodist 


TYPEWRITER. 


It Saves Labor. 
It Economizes Time. 

It Secures a Legible and 
Permanent Manuscript. 

It Stimulates Mental Effort. 

It Aids Composition. 

It Facilitates Extempore 
Speaking. 

It Does Away with Writers’ 
Cramp. 

It is a Pleasure to Use. 

This is the verdict of Typewriter users 

in every part of the world. We refer t« 


them everywhere. If you will call on us 
we will show you many such testimomials 


WHAT IT COSTS—HOW IT WORKS 


Fully explained on application. 
interested. 


Weshall be pleased to send an illustrated pamphlet to any address of persons 
Always glad to answer questicns or to receive visitors. 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines, and give to all purchasers the right to return them, unbroken, 
at any time within 30 days, C. O. D. for full price paid, if not absolutely satisfactory in every respect. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


834 Chestnut Street (Continental Hotel), 


J. W. EARLE, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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D.LothropCompany’s 
“New books. 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 


By SAMUEL KNEELAND, A. M. 
.50. 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


A popular account of these phenomena, their 
nature, causes, effects, etc., from personal observation, 
in the Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Iceland, the Medi- 
terranean Basin, Spain and the United States. Valu- 
able information is also condensed from special books 
in many languages, and the conclusions drawn are 
sustained by scientists of both hemispheres. 


Margaret Regis and Some 


Other Girls. 


By ANNIE H. RyDeER, author of “ Hold up Your 
Heads, Girls!’ and ‘New Every 
12mo, $1.25. 


Morning.”’ 


Miss Ryder is very popular with “the girls,’ and 
this, her first story, will be hailed with enthusiasm. 
Bright, chatty, full of school-girl nonsense and fun, 
there is yet much earnestness, pure sentiment, and a 
reaching-out for better things in its lively pages. 


Herbert Gardenell’s Children. 


By Mrs. S. R. GRAHAM CLARK, author of the 


Yensie Walton Books. 12mo, $1.25. 
* a 


Ministers’ children are proverbially mischievous, 
and these prove no exception to the rule. But they 
are exceedingly attractive in their naughtiness, and 
the methods of discipline exerted over them have 
many lessons of interest to anxious fathers and 
mothers. 


The Deathless Book. 


By Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D.  12mo, $1.50. 


Ten lectures showing the relation of the Bible to 
civilization, freedom, radicalism, commerce, art, 
religion, and all great movements. It is a book to 
repay the most careful reading, and to keep for 
frequent reference. 


At the bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


D. Lothrop Company, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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The World’s Verdict. 


A novel of American life in Paris and Nice. By 
MARK HOPKINS, JR. $1.50. 


“ Rare and delightful spontaneity and sincerity.".— Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

* Really brill'ant and striking.””"— Quebec Chronicle. 

‘‘Indeed the little group of our fellow-countrymen which Mr. 
Hopkins here shows us, against a background shifting from a smoke 
shaded brasserie in the Quartier Latin to the tideless Mediterranean 
plashing up to the white shores of Nice—this little group reveals itself 
to be as distinctly and full-flavoredly American as Mr. James’ amazing 
assemblage of ‘ Bostonians,’ standing on the shores of the Frog Pond, 
are seen to be distinctly exotic.” —Boston Advertiser. 


Queen Money. 


By the author of ‘‘ The Story of Margaret Kent.”’ 
$1.50. 


“Only once in a while on either side of the Atlantic is there produced 
so good a novel. The interest is unabated from beginning to end. T< 
all this is added the charm of an unaffected style which never obtrudes 
itself upon the reader.’”-—American Magazine. 

«Queen Money’ is bright, without being shallow; it is acute, 
without being flippant. There is the talk and act of fashionable life 
with its shams and follies, but there is always a consciousness of the 
presence of the big human heart beating insympathy with both pleasure 
and pain. Both for its literary merit and dramatic quality, as well as 
for its delicacy of treatment and strength in execution, ‘ Queen Money ’ 
can be cordially recommended to the reading public.’’— Charleston 


News. 


Looking Backward. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. $1.50. 

“Tt introduces us into a sphere where all is serenity and calmness, 
and where an indescribable atmosphere of fascination weaves so strong 
a spell over the reader, that one wakes with a shock when the last leaf 
is turned, and the realization comes that life exists about one still 
unchanged.” —WN. }°. Star. 

‘The novel before us is one of the most remarkable American 
novels ofthe year. The author, a man of much originality, has turned 
his thoughts towards solving some of our many nineteenth century 
problems. His solution of the vexed questions is serious and ingenious, 
and it merits the careful attention of the general reader. Like many a 
modern novel, the story in ‘ Looking Backward’ is made subordinate to 
Yet not a little skill and 
ingenuity has been displayed in manipulating his plot successfully.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


the ideas which the author wished to convey. 


READY IN EARLY APRIL: 


Mendelssohn's Letters. 
8vo. Illustrated. 
The Ethics of Boxing. 
By J. B. O'REILLY. 
Hutton’s Literary Landmarks of 
London. 


Mary HALLOCK FOOTE’S 


The Led-Horse Claim. 


Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


By the author of “Walks in Rome.” 


Walks in Paris. 
By AucGustus J. C. HARE. With 50 illustrations 
and an index. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


Days Near Paris. 
By AuGustus J. C. HARE. With 42 illustrations 
and an index. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


“‘ Will prove invaluable to those who desire to see the best of Paris 
and its environs, and to understand and remember what they see.” — 
London Morning Post. 


A New Edition of 
Gossip’s Chess-Player’s Manual. 
With an Appendix of 122 pages of original matter 


by S. LiescnHttz, Champion of the New York 
Chess Club. 8vo, 1,020 pages, cloth, $3.00, 


Routledge’s French-English and English- 


French Pronouncing Dictionary. 
12mo, 320 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


De: E.E. Felles’s Pockit Dicdonaries : 


1. English, German and French. 
2. French, German and English. 
3. German, English and French. 


32mo, each about 500 pages, red cloth, so cents. Ina 
case, $1.75; in x vol., bound in half roxburghe, $1.75. 


Ireland’s Disease. 
Notes and Impressions by PHILIPPE DARYL, 
author of “Public Life in England.’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


New Volumes in the Morley Library: 
58. Euripides’s Bacchanals and Other Plays. 
Translated by H. H. MILMAN and MICHAEL 
WOODRHULL. 
59. Walton’s Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker and 
Herbert. 


Each, cloth, cut or uncut, 40 cents; half parchment, 
with gilt top, 60 cents. 


Latest addition to the Pocket Library : 
31. Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein; or, The Modern 
Prometheus. 


Half cloth, cut edges, 40 cents ; half cloth, uncut edges, 
50 cents; half cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, 60 cents. 


In the Pocket Edition of Bulwer: 
THE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
Last Days OF POMPEII. PELHAM. 
EUGENE ARAM. ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. HAROLD. 
PAUL CLIFFORD. RIENZI. 
LUCRETIA. A STRANGE STORY. 
16mo, half cloth, per vol., 60 cents ; half leather, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


Grorce Rout.tepce & Sons, 
g LarayETTE PLace, NEw York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. Beautifully 
printed and tastefully bound. $1.25. 


This volume contains many new poems never before printed ; also 
most of the poems written by Mr. Lowell-during the last twelve years, 
with some written earlier but not included in the volumes then published. 


History of Prussia under Frederic 
the Great. 


By HERBERT TUTTLE, 
University. With Maps. 
octavo, gilt top, $4.50. 
Professor Tuttle continues in these volumes the admirable work 
begun in his previous volume, ‘“‘ The History of Prussia to the Accession 
of Frederic the Great,” which has received hearty commendation from 
the most competent American, German, and English authorities. 


The Fighting Veres. 

Lives of Sir Francis Vere, General of the Queen's 
forces in the Low Countries, Governor of the Brill 
and of Portsmouth; and of Sir Horace Vere, 
General of the English forces in the Low Countries, 
Governor of the Brill, Master-General of Ordnance, 
and Baron Vere of Tilbury. By CLEMENTs R. 
MARKHAM, author of “ Life of the Great Lord 
Fairfax,”’ ‘‘ The War between Chili and Peru,” 
etc. With two Portraitsandmany Maps. 1 vol., 
8vo, $4.00. 


A Century of Ballads. 


Collected, Edited, and Illustrated in Facsimile of 
the Originals, by JoHN ASHTON, author of ‘‘ Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,” “ Dawn of 
the Nineteenth Century,” etc. In one volume, 
quarto, $7.50. 


Reincarnation. 


A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. WALKER. 
16mo, $1.50. 


This book springs from the strong tendency of the last few years to 
study the mysteries of existence, to investigate the shadowy reaims of 


Professor in Cornell 
In two volumes, crown 


being in the spirit of curious but reverent interest. 


Substance and Show 


And other Lectures. By THOMAS STARR KING. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwin P. 
WuippLe. New Ldition, price reduced from 
$2.00 to $1.50. 
Twelve of the wisest, most eloquent and inspiring lectures ever 
given to the American public. 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 
1888, revised. 16mo, roan, flexible, $1.50. 


The Satchel Guide has grown yearly in popular favor, as it has 
been tested and proved to contain just what tourists wish to know, and 
is thoroughly reliable. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


| of price, by the publishers, 


| Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
What has happened in Philadelphia the last six months ? 
The sales of Miss Parloa’s two books—her “ New Cook 
Book” and her “ Kitchen Companion ’”—have increased 
tremendously, necessitating -the printing of newand large 
editions of both. 

Do you ask the reason? They are thoroughly 
practical; they are perfectly reliable; they are marvel- 
ously comprehensive; they are copiously illustrated, and, 
in short, are just the books that all housekeepers need. 

Of the “New Cook Book” over 60,000 copies have 
been sold. It costs, prepaid, $1.50. 

Of the “ Kitchen Companion,” just issued, the reception 
has been most gratifying. If you send us $2.50 we will 
mail you a copy, and you will see for yourself that its merit 
justifies the kind things said of it. 

“One of the most important and serviceable, as “The most complete and elaborate housekeeper’s 


well as one of the most eminent works on house- manual for modern methods of cooking.’’— Boston 
keeping and cooking that has ever been published. Journal 


—Good Housekeeping. 
. , . ” “The work may fairly be considered an encyclo- 
“ > P, é 7 
There is no better authority than Miss Parloa. pedia.”"— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


All ookaatiers ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


} 
| 


All booksellers can supply you, or 
address the Publishers : 


AN ELEGANT 


Wedding Present. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


New Books for the Household. 


| PLEASANT WATERS. 
A Story of Southern Life and Character. By 
GRAHAM CLAYTOR. 16mo. Extra cloth, $1.00. 


** Very readable indeed. We laid the book down with the feeling 
that the author had done his work well.” —N. ‘VY. Heradd. 


? od ” ~ ~ ~ ~ ~~ ~ 
“Our Wedding Souvenir?” CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Vol. I. Revised, Rewritten, New Illustrations 
If not, ask your book dealers for it. and Maps. Edited and published under the aus- 
pices of W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh, and 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Vo/. /. 
now ready. Complete in 10 volumes, issued at 
intervals. Price per volume: Cloth, $3.00; cloth 
uncut, $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50. 
suractive tether been ton be some das told Oe Welnee | FEVER NURSING. 
Souvenir’ It is an elegant album, made up for the express purpose of ° ‘ = A 
preserving permanently a full story of a wedding.” —//art/ord Courant. No. IV. Practical Lessons in Nursing. By J. 
C. Wilson, A.M., M.D. Uniform with the other 


No wedding complete without it. 


Read what the papers say: 


‘* Who can estimate the interest clinging to such a book, which shall 


contain the signatures of most, and perhaps all, of those we hold near | 


and dear ?"'—Springfield Republican. 

** What priceless value should we put on such a book if it could be 
handed down to us from the wedding of our parents,” Springfield 
Republican. 

Cloth, $5.00. Plush, $7.50. Seal, $8.00. Tree Calf 
or Watered Silk, $10.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Ask for it. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, N. Y,, 


Publishers. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price, with privilege of 
returning if not entirely satisfactory and the money refunded. 


volumes of this series. 
** An admirable book that should find entrance into every home.’’— 
Phila. Press. 
New Books in Paper Covers. 
25 Cents Each. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. By Rosa N. Carey, 
MARVEL, By the “ Duchess.” 
RICHARD CABLE. By S. Baring-Gould. 
GAVEROCKS. By S. Baring-Gould. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
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History of the People of Israel, 


Till the Time of King David. By Ernest RENAN, author of “ Life of Jesus." Demy, 8vo. Cloth. 


Price, $2.50. ° 

“It may safely be predicted that Renan’s latest production will take rank as his most important since the 
‘ Life of Jesus.’ There is the same charming style, the same brilliancy of treatment, the same clear judgment 
and delicate touches, the deep thoughts and thorough mastery of his subject, which have made Renan one of 
the most fascinating of modern writers.”"—Mew York Times. ‘ 


Life of Dr. Anandibai Joshee, 


The Kinswoman and Friend of Pundita Ramabai. 


= 


By Mrs. CAROLINE H. DALL. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. It contains many original letters, and is embel- 
lished by a full-length portrait of Dr. Joshee. The author designs that the profits of the sale shall go tothe 
Ramabai ‘‘ School Fund,” and all well-wishers of high-caste Hindu women are requested to interest 


— 


themselves in this book. 


Hannah More. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, author of ‘“ Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. Famous Women Series, uniform with 
“George Eliot,”’ ‘‘ Margaret Fuller,”’ ‘‘ Mary Lamb,” etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The Early Life of Samuel Rogers, 


Author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Memory.” 


By P.W. CLAYDEN. 12mo. Cloth, Price, $1.75. 

‘““Few more delightful volumes,” says the Boston Post, “ have recently come to us across the Atlantic, and 
its readers will note with pleasure that Mr. Clayden has ample materials for a second volume, to comprise the 
later years of Mr. Rogers’s life.” 

‘‘ He was a keen wit,’ says R. H. Stoddard. ‘ Who, in the long run, ever got the better of Rogers? The 
friend of poets—Scott, Byron, Moore, Wordsworth—he was, in his minor way, a very good poet. Less fortunate 
than Campbell in the fame it brought him, his ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ is a better poem than the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope’; and, outside of ‘ Childe Harold,’ there is no more scholarly, classic writing of the descriptive sort than 


his ‘ Italy.’”’ 


New England Legends and Folk-Lore, 


In Prose and Poetry. 


= 


eee) SHS ‘' i Sy 


ae 


With one hundred effective character illustrations, from designs by Merrill and others. A new and cheaper 
edition, uniform with ‘‘ Old Landmarks of Boston and Middlesex,”” 12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


For Easter Presents. 


New editions of Mrs. Tileston’s Selections from Thomas a Kempis, Fenelon, and Doctor John Tauler, each 
with an appropriate frontispiece and bound ina new style—white, yellow, and gold. Price, 50 cents each. 


Tf not to be found in the bookstores, send directly to the publishers, who will forward any book, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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lishers. December number illustrated. 


50 cents a year, postpaid. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
By Hon. JonaTHAn Cuace, U.S. SENATOR FROM Ruope IsLanp. 


It is a wholesome symptom, speaking in a moral 
sense, that the public seem to be awakening to a con- 
sciousness of the false position which the United States 
occupy in regard to International Copyright. Dean 
Stanley said, ‘‘ That is a true sentiment which makes 
us feel that we do not love our country less, but more, 
because we have laid up in our minds the knowledge 
of other lands and other institutions and other races, 
and have enkindled afresh within us the instinct of a 
common humanity.” 

It is small credit to us, to use no harsher term, that 
we stand almost alone among the nations of the earth 
in refusing to protect authors who are not citizens of 
our country in the possession of their intellectual 
property. 

The constitution provides, in express terms, that 
‘the Congress shall have power to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries.”’ 

We have provided by law that our own authors shall 
have that right for twenty-eight years, and for its 
extension for a further term of fourteen years: thus 
establishing the principle that this property should be 
protected by law, and the producer or owner of it 
secured and protected as effectually as is the case with 
other property. It matters not to say that this prop- 
erty, wrought out by the human intellect, is incorporeal 
in its character; that there is a marked difference 
between it and the chattels which the hand of man, 
aided by the forces of nature, develops. While it is, 
in a sense, metaphysical and intangible, lacking the 
physical characteristics of most things which are pro- 
duced by man and recognized as property, it is in its 
nature of more nearly absolute creation than any other 
species of property. 
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We have established the principle that literary pro- 
ductions are entitled to the protection of law here. 
How can we then deny that such protection is due to 
it wherever it is situated and by whom possessed? All 
the property and effects of the foreigner, save this, are 
guarded when he lands on our shores. Again and 
again the whole force of our government has been 
brought into vigorous requisition to enforce the prop- 
erty rights of our citizens abroad. The humblest man 
in the land may appeal with certainty that his rights 
at home, or abroad, will receive the solicitous care of 
the government, the author alone excepted. We read 
with horror of those island savages, happily in this 
day but few in number, who seize and rob the unfor- 
tunate shipwrecked mariner who is cast upon their 
shores. There is but scant difference between such 
savages and ourselves in the treatment which we 
accord to foreign authors. They seize what falls upon 
their shores, and so do we. The world over, the right 
of an author to be protected in the fruits of his labors 
is recognized and secured to him, be he the citizen of 
whatever land, except in this our boasted Christian (?) 
country. Here men, professing to be Christians, 
openly declare themselves opposed to International 
Copyright, because it is cheaper to steal the foreigners’ 
works than to pay for them. 

We are not bound, say the pirates, to protect them 
here, because they are foreigners. These men are 
proud of the glory of their country: little do they 
understand “how much of glory there is in being 
good.”’ Anacharsis being asked how wrong-doing 
could be avoided in the State, said, “If those who 
are not wronged feel the same indignation as those 
who are.” We recognize the rights of our own author, 
and protect them by statute ; how, then, can we escape 
conviction if we do not also protect the rights of the 
man who lives over the line. But, say the public, I 
do not steal the foreign author’s book; I buy it and 
read it. It is naught to me whether the publisher be a 
pirate or not; he has my honest money for his wares. 
Ah, gentle reader, what becomes of the maxim: ‘‘ The 
receiver of stolen goods is as bad as the thief’? Does 
honesty stop at State lines? Wasthe divine injunction 
of the Eighth Commandment limited by the bound- 
aries of our own bailiwick ? Suppose a Chinese pirate 
were to drop anchor in our waters and offer stolen teas, 
could you, with conscience clear, sip the tea and inhale 
its gentle fragrance? But what difference, pray tell 
me, between it and reading the pirated works of a 
foreign author? The man who steals his wares can 
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sell them cheap, to be sure, and you, the buyer, can 
share his ill-gotten gain. That’s thebribe. Hegives 
it to you in the price of the book. 

Here we have the plain statement of the case, There 
is stealing, and, gentle readers, let me hold up the 
glass to you for a little, and leave you to your own 
The whole 
responsibility cannot be thrown upon publishers. There 


conclusions how far you are responsible. 


are many honest publishers who feel the degradation 
of the position. It is not uncommon for such to pay 
to the foreign author an “ honorarium ;”’ 7. ¢., to make 
a voluntary_payment of a part of the proceeds from 
the publication of his book. Such publishers would 
be glad to make an honest contract with the author, 
but are precluded, because there being no law to pro- 
tect him or them, they are liable to suffer frum the 
The question then 
Do 
the 
citizen is the sovereign and the legislator his most 


reprisals of piratical editions. 
becomes one of aggravated national dishonor. 
In this 


you blame the law-makers ? country 


abject servant. Congress makes such laws as the 
people demand. 
hold upon the public pulse, and no weather-vane turns 


Members have a most responsive 


more quickly to the wind than do those members 
respond toa public demand. The law-making power 
would have protected this property long ago and put 
an end to these robberies had the people asked it. So 
every citizen is responsible for this breach of ethics. 
the 
inalienable rights’? with which “all 


Each is responsible for collective conduct. 


Among the “ 
men are endowed,” is the right in the pursuit of 
happiness to have secured unto him that which he 
The did 


separate among peoples, but it says, ‘‘ All men are cre- 


honestly earns. great declaration not 
ated equal, endowed with certain inalienable rights;”’ 
it did not say the people of one country. These are 
natural rights that inure to all, everywhere. It is not 
a matter of State boundaries or national organization. 
Again, we are able to buy and pay for what we use. 
As has been well said, ‘‘ we are too rich to be paupers 
This 


is not a matter of small consideration, because it is a 


and ought to be too honorable to be robbers.” 


matter of common honesty, of national honesty, of 
Sut 
I apprehend that in this case, as in all others, the rule 
Inter- 
national Copyright would not make good literature 


good morals, of decent regard for private rights. 
holds good that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.”’ 


any dearer, for publishers would not, as now, be 
deterred by fear of piracy from getting out large 
editions of good works, thus being enabled to cheapen 
the product and to sell the individual book for much 
less. Fora time trade courtesy served the purpose, 
to a certain extent, of statute protection, but the strong, 
surging current of competition has overborne that. 
Every year increases the magnitude of the expense of 
putting a new book upon the market. Advertising, 
now a necessity, has grown to enormous proportions. 
The type-setting and other publishing expenses are also 
largely increased, so that, what may be called the plant 
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for getting out one book now by our great publishing 
houses would have beena fortunein earlierdays. These 
risks are cheerfully taken when the publisher can be 
protected, and the magnitude of the market is such 
that, divided over all the sales, the cost becomes small 
on each Book. They are too great, however, to be 
ventured upon with the possibility of having to divide 
the market with a cheaper edition. So the result has 
been that the American reader can only have the 
works of the foreign author at a high price, or must 
take what he can get in the shape of a “‘library”’ or 
uncovered pamphlet. To maintain the periodicity of 
these cheap libraries the standard authors have now 
become exhausted, and the series has depreciated to 
meretrash. The honest, sound editions of a decade ago 
are, to considerable extent, disappearing, replaced by 
cheap, trashy stuff. The taste of the people is being 
vitiated, the minds of the youth poisoned, the Ameri- 
can author debarred the foreign market, the growth of 
American literature retarded, the natural increase of 
publication, with all the hundred dependent industries, 
is interfered with, and still we do not get our books 
cheap. So it is that the American people are paying 
the penalty which always finds out the wrong-doer, 
and unless this wrong: ceases we shall reap a sorry 
harvest in the near future. The nation that reads bad 
books will grow into a corrupt and wicked people. 
Bad literature is not cheap at any price, and it is better 
to pay two prices for a good book than to read the bad 
one. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson comes of a distin- 
guished ancestry. His father, Stephen Higginson, 
having lost a moderate fortune in Jefferson's ‘‘em- 
bargo,”’ moved from Boston to Cambridge, and became 
the bursar of Harvard College. Here Thomas was 
born, December 22, 1823. 

Of his early life he says: ‘‘ I was born and cradled 
within the college atmosphere, and amid a world of 
men. My first nurse, if not a 
poet, was the theme of poetry, being one Rowena 
Pratt, the wife of Longfellow’s ‘ Village Blacksmith.’ 
Later I tumbled about in a library, as Holmes recom- 
At thirteen the boy entered Harvard Col- 
lege, and graduated at the early age of seventeen, 
He had the fortune to be fairly grounded in French 
in childhood, bya cousin who had lived long in Paris; 
he learned also Italian and Spanish, and was espe- 
cially fond of mathematics. 

After college life Higginson spent two years in 
teaching. He now returned to Cambridge, and spent 
two years “in an immense diversity of reading, in 
which German literature, on the whole, predominated.”’ 
The ‘“ Life of Jean Paul Richter,’’ he says, was for 
him an epoch-making book. In this and “ Fruit, 
Flower, and Thorn Pieces’’ he found a’‘picture of 
“‘made it 


books and _ bookish 


mends,”’ 


‘‘plain-living and high-thinking "’ which 
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seem easy to make sacrifices in order to pursue one’s 
own studies and live one’s own life.’ Two years 
more were spent in the Theological School, and then 
he became pastor of the First Religious Society at 
Newburyport in 1847. 

Like Whittier and Lowell, he could not rest when 
human beings were in bondage, and so ardent was he 
in the advocacy of anti-slavery sentiments that in 1850 
he was made the Free-soil Candidate for Congress in 
the North-eastern District of Massachusetts, he and 
his church parting company on account of his views. 

In 1852 he became the minister of the Free Church 
at Worcester, the year following editing, with Samuel 
Longfellow, a book of poetry for the seaside, called 
“ Thallatta.’” This year occurred the Anthony Burns 
riot, concerning which Higginson has so graphically 
written in a pamphlet for children, published in 1886. 

In 1858 Higginson resigned his pulpit at Worcester, 
and fook an active part in the Kansas struggle, organ- 
izing Free-soil parties, and holding a place on the staff 
of General Lane. 

While in camp, he was invited to become the 
Colonel of the First South Carolina Volunteers, the 
first slave regiment in the service of the United 
States. 

He accepted the unexpected offer, and for two 
years commanded these men. In his book, ‘“‘ Army 
Life in a Black Regiment,” the vivid appreciative 
record of these two years is as fascinating as a novel 
and as tender in spirit as if written out of a woman's 


heart. 
In 1863 ‘‘Out-Door Papers” were published, a 


book that has been a blessing to tens of thousands 
who needed to be taught that exercise in the open air 
would give to Americans the strong physique they 
had hitherto needed. 

Like Lowell, Higginson has made himself a friend 
of the birds. He has been a devoted student and 
lover of nature. 

His next book was a translation of the Works of 
Epictetus, based on that of the gifted student in 
Greek, Elizabeth Carter, of England. ‘It has not 
seemed to me strange,” he says, ‘‘but very natural, 
to pass from camp-life to the study of Epictetus.”’ 

After the war, Colonel Higginson chose Newport 
as his home, as his wife, a niece of William Ellery 
Channing, had been an invalid for many years. Here 
he wrote ‘‘ Malbone, an Oldport Romance,”’ of which 
the late John G. Saxe said: ‘‘ It seems to us the most 
brilliant romance that has appeared in this country 
since Hawthorne laid down the most fascinating pen 
ever held by an American author.” The ‘“ Atlantic 
Essays”’ were published in 1871, scholarly and valua- 
able. Higginson’s rules in “ Literature as an Art” 
should be placed before every author's desk. 

Colonel Higginson writes slowly, and polishes his 
work carefully. Hence it will stand the test of time. 
Of the ‘ Out-Door Papers’’ Helen Jackson said: “I 
go to it as a text-book, and have actually spent hours 
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at a time, taking one sentence after another, and ex- 
perimenting upon them, trying to see if I could take 
out a word or transpose a clause, and not destroy their 
perfection. 

In 1873 ‘‘ Oldport Days’’ appeared ; two years later 
the ‘Young Folks’ History of the United States” 
was published. This was soon republished in Eng- 
land, and translated into German, French, and 
Italian. 

In 1877 the “ Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers’” was published, and ‘Short Studies of 
American Authors,” papers on Hawthorne, Poe, 
Thoreau, Howells, H. H., and Henry James, Jr. 

The next year Higginson removed to Cambridge, 
where he has built an attractive house in the old 
colonial style. 

In the last few years Colonel Higginson has done 
an amount of work. For three years a member of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education and on 
the visiting committees of Harvard University and the 
Bridgewater Normal School; and a member of the 
State Legislature ; a member of the American Oriental 
Society, the American Philological Society, the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and of several other asso- 
ciations. For years he was much in the lecture field, 
and successful. For the ation, the Woman's Jour- 
na/, and the foremost magazines in the country, he 
has been a constant contributor, in poetry as well as 
prose. 

Besides all this public work, several books have 
come from his hand inthese recent years : ‘‘ Common 
Sense about Women,” rich in illustration, and so fair 
and able that it deserves a place in every home; ‘‘ The 
Life of Margaret Fuller” ; ‘‘ The Monarch of Dreams,”’ 
an original and unique study, intangible as a dream, 
and yet real as life; ‘‘ Hints on Writing and Speech- 
making ;"’ “A Letter toa Young Contributor’; and 
‘“Women and Men.” 

Colonel Higginson, while essentially a man of 
letters, never forgets that he is in the world to help 
forward all that can elevate mankind. 


Abridged from ‘Famous American Authors,” by 
$ . od —* 
Sarah K. Bolton, 


READING FOR WORKINGMEN, 
By Rev. Wasuinctron Giappen, D.D. 


Workingmen are, quite generally, reading men. 
Since the labor question became a burning question 
they have begun to read more widely and deeply; 
some of them are grappling with the greatest themes 
of sociology. This is a healthful and hopeful symp- 
tom. Free discussion of these questions can result 
only in good. The sharper the agitation, the surer 
the victory for justice. A few words of suggestion to 
workingmen respecting their reading, from one whose 
sympathies are with them, are herewith offered, and 
may be taken by them for what they are worth. 
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I, It will be well for readers of this class to remem- 
ber that the social questions in which they are 
interested, are among the largest subjects that can 
occupy the human mind. The elements that enter 
into these problems are so numerous and so complex, 
and the difficulty of determining the nature and esti- 
mating the relative importance of each is so great, 
that it is very hard to reach a positive conclusion. 
One writer will deal with one set of causes in explain- 
ing some phenomenon, and you think that he has 
made everything clear; but by and by you discover 
that other causes were at work, and that his explana- 
tion is wholly inadequate. There are several ques- 
tions on which I was very positive twenty years ago, 
concerning which I am now in much doubt, and my 
opinions on many questions have been greatly modi- 
fied by wider study and enlarging observation. This 
is sure to be the experience of every student of social 
questions ; and therefore my friends, the working- 
men, will be wise if they reserve their judgment on 
most of these great questions until they have seen all 
sides of them. 

2. Every honest man whose interests or associations 
incline him to take one side of a dispute, ought always 
to read the other side. The honest Republican will 
get the best Democratic paper he can find and read 
it; the honest Protectionist will study patiently the 
arguments of the Free-traders, as presented by their 
ablest men ; the honest Christian theologian will know 
all that atheism and materialism have to say against 
his faith ; the honest workingman will inform himself 
thoroughly with respect to all the reasons urged by 
those who oppose his claims. If he reads Henry 
George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ he ought also to 
read Francis A. Walker's ‘“‘ Land andits Rent”; if he 
reads Howell's or Trant’s ‘‘ History of Trades Unions,” 
he should hunt up what Mr. Greg has said about them 
in his ‘‘ Political Problems,”’ and what Mr. Jevons has 
said of them in his ‘‘ Methods of Social Reform.” 
And it would be well for him to make himself gener- 
ally familiar with the views of those who are inclined 
to take the capitalist’s side of the labor question. Let 
him try to understand their arguments, and to feel all 
their weight. He will not be afraid to do this, unless 
he is doubtful of the justice of his own cause. 

3. The result of this method of study would be, I 
trust, that the honest workingman would cease to take 
purely a ‘“‘class’’ view of the labor question, and 
would come to consider it in full view of the interests 
of all classes. The most melancholy and ominous 
feature of the current discussion is that so few persons 
are able to loox at it in any other light than that of 
class prejudice. Many of our great newspapers are 
doing their best to deserve the name with which the 
labor-reformers have dubbed them, ‘the capitalistic 
press; and the labor-organs are certainly no less 
one-sided and unfair. It would be a great gain for 
truth and humanity if a goodly number of men on 
both sides should learn to take the broader view, 
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4. Let me name, now, a few books that are written 
from the workingman’s point of view, but that treat 
the subject with justice and fairness to both sides. 
First among them I should name ‘“‘ The Industrial 
Revolution,” by Arnold Toynbee. It is an English 
book, and is rather costly : I wish it might be reprinted, 
by arrangement with the English publisher, and sold 
at alow price. It is somewhat fragmentary, but its 
temper is so good, and its views so humane and noble, 
that the careful reading of it would be of the greatest 
benefit to every workingman. 

Those who are specially interested in the subject of 
scientific Socialism should read Dr. R. T. Ely’s little 
book, entitled, ‘‘ French and German Socialism,"’ and 
Mr. John Rae’s more elaborate treatise, entitled, 
“Contemporary Socialism’? An admirable little 
book by the Rev. T. Edwin Brown; “ Studies in 
Modern Socialism and Labor Problems,’’ would also 
be instructive and wholesome. 

Upon the labor question more specifically, Dr. Ely's 
“The Labor Movement in America’’ should be 
named ; also a series of lectures by several different 
speakers, entitled, ‘‘ The Claims of Labor,”’ and pub- 
lished in Edinburgh. A small book, ‘“ The Labor 
Problem,” edited by W. E. Barnes, offers also a great 
variety of opinions and suggestions. The greatest 
book ever written on this subject is Walker’s “‘ The 
Wages Question.” Every workingman ought to read 
it. Mr. Holt should issue it in a cheap edition. 

The question of co-operation is one of great prac- 
tical interest to workingmen ; and upon this Holyoake's 
‘' History of Co-operation in England,"’ Charles Bar- 
nard’s ‘‘ Co-operation as a Business,’’ and especially 
Sedley Taylor's ‘‘ Profit Sharing between Capital and 
Labor,” are among the best. The American Economic 
Association has also published severat pamphlets on 
this subject: one by Dr. E.W. Bemis, on ‘‘ Co-operation 
in New England ; another by Dr. Albert Shaw, on 
“‘ Co-operation in Minneapolis.” 

If workingmen wish to study political economy 
broadly, and they must do so if they would under- 
stand the labor question, they could not do better 
than to begin with Marshall's ‘‘ The Economics of 
Industry.”’ It is a little book, but its simplicity, its 
scientific thoroughness, and its generous humanity 
make it worthy of everyman’sstudy. The “ Political 
Economy ”"’ of Francis A. Walker is also lucid and 
readable ; and if the workingmen wish to go down to 
the roots of some of these great questions, let them 
lay hold of Professor John B. Clark’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Wealth.” 


=D. Lothrop Co., of Boston, are getting up a series 
of graphic historical narrations by popular authors, 
telling the story of the States of the American Union 
from their beginnings to the present day. This is a 
good idea, and it will be both novel and attractive. 
They have secured Sidney Luska to write up the 
“Story of Connecticut.” 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By Tatcotr Wi L.iAMs. 


Prof. J. Rendel Harris, in his ‘‘ Teaching of the 
Apostles,” has presented one of those monuments of 
intelligent as well as accurate and profound scholar- 
ship as rare as they are valuable. It is easy to write 
about books; but it is extremely difficult to make 
it easy for others to study them. This Prof. Harris 
has made possible, and the camera, joined to his 
own scholarship, makes not only the text, but the 
original manuscript, of the most important of all 
Christian writings open to the study of all. There is 
more to be learned and apprehended of the real con- 
dition and character of the early church and its 
records from study, patient or brief, of a work like 
this, laid open for study, as Prof. Harris has skillfully 
prepared it, than from a wilderness of comment and 
conjecture written about and around the few facts 
known. How well and how usefully this last can be 


done appears in Dr. Alexander MacLaren’s expansion, ' 


rather than exposition, of Colossians and Philemon. 
Yet when Dr. MacLaren has said that the character- 
istic of Paul’s real letters, his short epistles, is their 
“straightforward simplicity ’’ he has said all that is 
necessary to put one on the plain, direct path to the 
marrow of the few pages we have from Paui’s letter- 
book. 
«*% 

Sir J. W. Dawson is better fitted to write ‘‘ The 
Geological History of Plants’ than any man living. 
His training and more important original work 
having been done in the coal-measurer of Nova 
Scotia, he has written a work of special interest in its 
treatment and illustrations to a great coal State like 
Pennsylvania. Fortunately, aslight acquaintance with 
botanical species is more general than in any other 
branch of natural science, and a mere school acquaint- 
ance is enough to fill with interest the great Canadian’s 
explanation of the origin and presence of our flora. 
The evolution of species from species is apparent in 
every page of Sir J. W. Dawson's work, but the reader 
who wishes to have his general conceptions cleared 
up and made definite on this subject, can find nothing 
better here or abroad than Prof. Angelo Heilprin’s 
“Geological Evidences of Evolution.’”’ Prof. Heilprin 
does not make it as clear as he might that the pressure 
from without, which turns a -four-toed into a single- 
toed horse, is exactly the same in kind as that which 
evolves a great store like Mr. John Wanamaker’s out 
of converging and diverging lines of traffic; nor is he 
as ready to admit as his senior, Prof. Dawson, “ the 
plans of the Creator,”’ ‘“‘ operating through long ages 
and correlating with boundless power and wisdom all 


the energies”’ at work; but even with these qualifica- , 


tions, Prof. Heilprin’s work remains most valuable to 
that large class watching for books which make pos- 
sible the rapid assimilation and comprehension of 
current ideas. 
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Mr. Ernest Rhys, the able and capable editor of the 
‘“‘Camelot Classics,” has added to the series two 
volumes of the letters of Burns and Byron, the one 
edited by J. Logie Robertson and the other by 
Mathilde Blind, which, like all the series, not only 
impart light, but reflect it on one’s general reading. 
It is better to know the poetry of a poet than the poet ; 
but if one wants side-lights, it is better to get them from 
the poet’s letters than from his critics, to go to him 
rather than to wander with them. 
xx 

Our modern public treats its great writers as little 
girls kill their kittens—by over-handling and petting 
them, and towards the end they go into fits. One 
feels this as the expiration of the Carlyle copyrights 
in England brings into our market the cheap editions 
of his earlier and saner utterances; before he had 
gone on forcing his note under public stimulus until 
it became a self-conscious shriek about the advantages 
of silence. ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” which has 
just appeared, gives a chance to forget the later dis- 
play and disclosure of his aging years and death, and 
to return to the earlier prophecy of this seer who be- 
longs, as Whitman once said, “to our own branch of 
the stock, neither Latin nor Greek, but altogether 
Gothic, rugged, mountainous, volcanic.’’ Written out 
from reporters’ notes, for the lectures were semi- 
extemporaneous, the book has about it less of the 
crabbed irregularity which makes Carlylese an eddy 
in the great current of English speech, along which 
greater men are borne to a serener fame. 


* 
%* 


The philosophy of-Carlyle’s work Tolstoi consciously 
or unconsciously sets himself to combat in ‘‘ Napoleon 
and the Russian Campaign,” just translated by Mr. 
Huntington Smith. Six years ago when Mr. Dole (who 
has translated so many of Tolstoi’s works) told me that 
he had devoted his leisure in College, and since, to 
Russian, it struck meas the most useless of accomplish- 
ments; but it has proved to Mr. Dole and to thou- 
sands of readers a most valuable and valued literary 
gift. Tolstoi, more and more impressed with the 
imminence and presence of Democracy in all the 
world, has set himself in this volume to show that 
there is nothing else in history but the slow pulse of 
national feeling as it ebbs and flows which is as if 
one were to write a history of the ocean, dwell on its 
tides and currents, and leave out its storms. The 
spirit of genius blows where it listeth over the great 
ocean .of humanity, and it is as idle to omit the 
tempest-wrack its breath raises as to forget that 
neither trade-wind nor tornado stirs more than the sur- 
face whose depths rise and fall with world-wide tides 
and carry in their depths great gulf-streams, salt rivers 
of warmth and healing to continent and island. 

** x 

Mr. Dole has given usin ‘‘ The Two Pilgrims; or, 

Love and Good Deeds"’ Tolstoi’s better side in the 
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story of two pilgrims to Jerusalem, one of whom takes 
the long journey, and the other spends the money 
he has saved for it in rescuing a poor family from debt. 
Mercy and not sacrifice, this is the feast long since 
required at Jerusalem and to be had by others than 
Tolstoi’s Russian peasant without taking the pilgrim- 
ages of this world or of the church. Painstaking 
as Mr. Dole’s work is and admirable the general 
result, one must regret that he yields to the modern 
habit of transferring Russian terms and phrases. The 
eighteenth century fashion of making a translation 
clear, complete and Englished in every word were 
better. But for this, Mr. Dole’s little translation were 
one of the best recent children’s books, as it is one 
of the aptest of Easter cards. 
«x 

“The Tailor-made Girl,”’ by Philip H. Welch, is a 
thin thread of through many 
pages, some amusing and all illuminating. We have 
changed in many things since its predecessors, the 


social satire spun 


‘‘Lorgnette "’ and the ‘‘ Potiphar Papers,’’ were writ- 
Among other things, in preference for the care- 
ful use of English. But it is still plain that the struct- 
ure and framework of our society is unaltered. 
These people, men, women, and young women, and 
the greatest of these are the young women, are inter- 
esting not for what they are, as even a od/lesse is, 
but for what they try to be. It is not the pretensions, 
but the pretense, of these people which makes them 
They do not make up a class, but a 
classification. A nobility, which is a governing class, 
or a moblesse, which is a class which has governed, 


ten. 


ridiculous. 


possesses a real relation to life, present or past. 
These people do not. They stand for nothing. They 
may be envied for what they have; but not for what 
they are. If this seems a somewhat serious social 
philosophy to attach to Mr. Welch's tenuous web, it is 
still one explanation of the very thin warp and woof 
to which our social! humorists are restricted, and which 


makes their work unreal and of momentary interest. 
*°% 

One still 

reads Hawthorne, because, with other obvious differ- 


Who reads the two books just cited? 


ences, he dealt with the deeper relations of life. So, 
still admitting other obvious differences which might 
easily render comparison ridiculous, Thackeray’s slight 
sketch, when he was still in his newspaper days, 
“Notes of a journey from Cornhill to Cairo,’’ still 
interests, because, wherever he is touching the society 
in which he was interested, he deals with differences 
deeper than the depth of purses or the bulk of bank 
accounts. This volume is among the last of perhaps 
the best of the small volume editions of Thackeray. 
It has not the annoying misprints of Tauchnitz, nor 
the exasperating print of Ticknor’s diamond edition, 
in which so many of us first knew Colonel Newcome, 
loved him, and by loving found life bettered. Neither 
is it made chunky by paper unnecessarily thick. 
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There are editions which makea better shelf-show 
and any large enough to carry Thackeray’s illustra- 
tions gain by his pencil; but for the comfort of hand, 
eye and head, this small edition of Smith & Elder is 
thus far the best. 

«% 

In ‘‘Sara Crewe,”’ Mrs. Burnett has kept to the child’s 
story which in ‘Lord Fauntleroy”’ brought her so 
much of fame and fortune. For unless one cuts the 
wide swath of Rider Haggard or Stevenson nothing 
pays like a child's story, simple, pathetic and old- 
fashioned. The rich Indian we have come to hold a 
mere theatrical property ; but it would be the greatest 
mistake in the world to think that the appetite for the 
sweet-cakes of story-telling is over because our middle- 
age appetite and digestion asks for the grit and oat- 
meal of realism. 


SHAKESPEARE AND BACON. 


No author probably ever set greater store than Bacon 
upon the produce of his brain or was at more pains 
to see that it was neither mangled nor misrepresented 
by careless printing or editing. Neither is there the 
slightest reason to believe that he did not take good 
care—nay, on the contrary, that he was not at especial 
pains to insure—that the world should be informed of 
everything he had written which he deemed worthy 
to be preserved. Two years before Bacon made his 
will the first or 1623 folio of Shakespeare’s plays was 
published, with the following title-page : ‘‘ Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. 
Published according to the True Originall Copies. 
London: Printed by Isaac Jaggard‘and Ed. Blount, 
1623."’ It was a portly volume of nearly 1000 pages, 
and must have taken many months, probably the best 
part of a year, to set up in types and get printed off. 
The printing of similar folios in those days was marked 
But this vol- 
ume abounds to such excess in typographical flaws 
of every kind that the only conclusion in regard to 
it which can be drawn is that the printing was not 
superintended by any one competent to discharge the 
duty of the printing-house “reader” of the present 


by anything but exemplary accuracy. 


day, but was suffered to appear with “all the imper- 
fections on its head”’ which distinguish “‘ proof-sheets”’ 
as they issue from the hands of careless or illiterate 
compositors. Most clearly the proof-sheets had never 
been read by any man of literary skill, still less by 
any man capable of rectifying a blundered text. In 
this respect the book offers a marked contrast to the 
text of Bacon's Works, printed in his own time, which 
were revised and re-revised till they were brought up 
to a finished perfection. Blackwood's Magazine. 


=“ Fifty Years Ago”’ is the title of Walter Besant's 
new book, just published in London. Itis a history of 
Queen Victoria's reign and contains 150 illustrations. 
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ON LITERARY TONICS, 
It is difficult to say just how far the influence of a 
literary tonic extends, and Goethe might doubtless 
be cited as an instance where art was its own sufficient 
stimulus. In the cases of Irving and Poe we trace no 
tonic element. The great anti-slavery agitation and 
the general reformatory mood of half a century ago 
undoubtedly gave us Channing, Emerson, Whittier, 
Longfellow and Lowell; not that they would not have 
been conspicuous in any case, but that the moral 
attribute in their natures might have been far less 
marked. The great temporary fame of Mrs. Stowe 
was identified with the same influence. Hawthorne 
and Holmes were utterly untouched by the earlier 
agitation, yet both yielded to the excitement of the 
war, and felt in some degree its glow. Stedman, 
Stoddard and Bayard Taylor wrote war songs, as did 
Julia Ward Howe, conspicuously. Whitman’s poem 
on the death of Lincoln is, in my judgment, one of 
the few among his compositions which will live. 
Wallace, who must be regarded as on the whole our 
most popular novelist—whatever may be thought of 
the quality of his work—won his first distinction in the 
Civil War. Cable, Lanier, Thompson and other strong 
writers were also engaged in it on the Confederate 
side. It is absolutely impossible to disentangle from 
the work of any but the very youngest of our living 
American authors that thread of iron which came from 
our great Civil War and the stormy agitation that led 
up to it. 

What is to succeed that great tonic ?>—for we can 
hardly suppose that the human race is to be kept for- 
ever at war for the sake of supplying a series of heroic 
crises. It is evident that no particular source of moral 
stimulus is essential. The Woman Suffrage move- 
ment has made a dozen and more women into orators 
and authors; and Helen Jackson was as thoroughly 
thrilled and inspired by the wrongs of the American 
Indians as was Mrs. Stowe by those of the Negroes. 
The American authors who signed the petition for the 
pardon of the Chicago Anarchists had at least the 
wholesome experience of standing firmly, whether 
they were right or wrong, against the current opinion 
of those around them. The contributions toward the 
discussion of social questions which have of late flowed 
so freely from clergymen and other non-experts, must 
undoubtedly do good to those from whom they proceed, 
if to no others. The essential thing is that the literary 
man should be interested in something which he feels 
to be of incomparably more importance to the uni- 
verse than the development of his own petty talent. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson in The Independent. 





= It is said that Mommsen, the historian of the 
Romans, when walking along the streets of Berlin, 
keeps his eyes fixed on the ground and pays no 
attention to the salutations of those acquaintances 
who meet him. Heis in his 71st year. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 
We condense the following from a letter of Thomas 
Hughes, author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,”’ etc., 
to a Mr. Lancaster, who was to lecture in England on 
‘“‘Our American Cousins”’ : 


DEAR MR. Lancaster : I can hardly think I prom- 
ised to write you a letter on American literature. It is 
getting a very big subject. However, as you say so, 
I must try to redeem my promise. I suppose you 
speak of current literature, or, at any rate, of that of 
the last twenty years. Taking this for granted, I 
think, good as much of it is, that it is marked by the 
characteristic of impatience. Take the most popular 
authors—except Lowell and Holmes, who are really 
of an older generation—and you will scarcely find one 
who ever attempts sustained work. I can not fancy 
any of these authors sitting down seriously to think 
out and write such a book, for instance, as ‘‘ John 
Inglesant "’; and, if he did, 1 doubt if the public would 
read it. In short, vivid sketches of life and manners 
they are almost unrivaled, Bret Harte, Howells, 
James and others being as good in their respective 
lines as we can hope for in such a restless age. The 
first-named and most original of these tried a longer 
flight, but quite (as I think) without success, whereas 
his ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,”’ ‘‘ Poker Flat,”” and other short 
tales are gems. Mark Twain, too, is a failure in his 
longer flights, such as the ‘ Innocents Abroad,” but 
his ‘‘ Jumping Frog,’’ and the cat which the miners 
left behind and is blown up by the charge after they 
have run off—I forget the name of it at this moment— 
are inimitable, Our cousins, in short, are impatient in 
all amusements, like the Greeks after the time of 
Alexander. The leisure of life is gone, and their 
literature as well as their sports show signs of this. 
In the same way their national game—base-ball—is a 
short, exciting spasm compared with cricket, for which 
they have no patience. It is like one of Bret Harte’s 
Western tales compared to ‘‘ Vanity Fair’ (for in- 
stance). But they are leavening our popular litera- 
ture, too, which is fast becoming sadly sensational, 
fragmentary, and spasmodic; and I should not at all 
wonder if the next great work of imagination in 
English does not come from their side, for as the dis- 
ease, if disease it be, first showed itself on that side, it 
may very likely first wear itself out there. 

You ask me about Walt Whitman, but I really am 
not competent to give an opinion about his works. I 
tried them, but could not get on—could really form no 
idea what he was driving at, and his cataract of big 
words only confused me. Moreover, to parts of it I 
felt a very decided dislike, as bad in morality as in 
taste. For the man’s character and career I have a 
sincere respect, but then I am rather an old fogy in 
my literary tastes as well as in years. 


After a brief reference to Whittier, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and Emerson, he speaks thus of Lowell : 


This brings me to the writer who stands, to my 
mind, a head and shoulders above all his contempo- 
raries in America, and is the peer of our greatest 
English authors, Mr. Lowell, one of whose earliest 
efforts was ‘‘ The Fable for Critics,’’ from which I have 
just been quoting. If you want subtle and kindly 
estimates of the American literary men of the last 
generation, there you will find them in rare perfection, 
mixed with digressions full of uproarious fun and good 
sense. It stands almost as much alone in its own way 
as the ‘‘ Biglow Papers ”’ do in theirs, though, of course, 
they strike far deeper keys. I have heard English- 
men, and Americans, too, say that they are ephemeral, 
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and will scarcely be read by our children. So much 
the worse for our children, but I don’t believe it for a 
moment. If they are not read as long as the English 
language lasts, the future English-speaking race will 
be a mongrel race quite unworthy of their fathers. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


As illustrative of the home life of the author of “ Little 
Women,” whose death has left a blank that will be 
hard to fill, we quote part of Dorothy Lundt’s descrip- 
tion in the Boston Transcript : 


Perhaps no compliment at once sweeter and more 
truthful could be paid her than to say that in her pres- 
ence we forgot that she was great, and remembered 
only that she was good. So far, indeed, was she from 
that vanity which demands tribute to fame that she 
almost eccentrically objected to any allusion in her 
presence to her work and its success, and more than 
once perplexed a new acquaintance, who thought to 
grow rapidly into favor by some delicately worded 
flattery, by turning suddenly cold and inaccessible, or 
receiving the confidently offered tribute with an iron- 
ical brusguerie which brought the bringer of it to hot 
confusion. One sort of homage, alone, she never re- 
fused nor resented, in however crude form it might 
present itself, and that was the adoration of her 
‘‘ flock,’’ as she tenderly called the thousands of chil- 
dren who, from near and far and from every point of 
the compass, were constantly pouring in upon her. 
Droll little letters, pathetic beseechings for “just one 
word” in her ‘‘ very own” writing, and all manner of 
gifts wrought by their own patient little fingers, and 
which she seemed to value almost in proportion to 
their funny uselessness and inappropriateness. I re- 
member her showing me once, with the greatest glee, 
a little table just arrived from the far West, made and 
sent her by one of her boy worshipers, and calling 
my attention to its ‘delicious wiggliness,”’ which 
arose from one leg being shorter than the rest, and 
insured the certain destruction of any fragile article 
set upon it. Here was indeed the “larger mother- 
hood"’; for not only were those innumerable children 
who surrendered themselves to the charm of her 
sweet, gay, wholesome stories, and from thein formed 
in great measure their ideals of life—not only were 
all those in a very real sense her children, but also 
those who, in her sunshiny, social country life were 
continually thrown in contact with her, gave them- 
selves unreservedly to her love, and grew wiser, 
cheerier and better for the association with her whose 
affection never sentimentally spent itself in words, 
but was “the strong soul of deeds’’ of usefulness. 

x * * * o * 

Many a time, of a winter night, mine has been the 
good luck to pass that hospitable door which was “so 
frequent on its hinge,” and to hear myself summoned, 
by the droll little name she gave me early in our 
acquaintance, into the firelit drawing-room. The 
world is the colder that that hearthfire is gone out 
forever. In those good days it blazed, fed by gener- 
ous sticks of gnarly oak, on the hearth under the 
crimson-draped mantel; deepening on chairs and 
couch and carpet the warm reds that Miss Alcott 
loved, ‘‘ because they were the home color’’; lending 
a living changefulness of expression to the very beau- 
tiful portrait which came home to the old Concord 
house, after it was known that the sweet and brilliant 
sister who was its original would return thither no 
more; sending signals of good cheer into the farther 
sitting-room, where ‘‘Demi" and the brother who 
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somehow on his way into literature got metamorphosed 
into a sister, were busy over their ‘‘ sums,” with gentle 
‘* Meg”’ sitting by to give them counsel ; peering into 
the shadowy recess where, as before the shrine of 
some saint, flowers were heaped fresh every day under 
the mother’s picture; resting long and lovingly on 
the noble figure and keen and merry face of her who, 
though neither wife nor mother, was the heart and 
maker of her own home and the good genius of hun- 
dreds of homes throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 


SCOTT’S HEROISM. 
Thackeray says: ‘‘ Could we know the man’s feelings 
as well as the author's thoughts, how interesting most 
books would be—more interesting than merry.”’ The 
mood in which Walter Scott wrote ‘‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor ”’ was one of heroic resolution combat- 
ing against acute physical suffering, which seemed so 
serious as to threaten life itself, while it was so severe 
and painful that but few would have had determina- 
tion enough to carry on through it imaginative literary 
work. He was compelled to employ the services of 
amanuenses, and William Laidlaw and John Ballan- 
tyne wrote to Scott’s dictation. Ballantyne was the 
better amanuensis, because Laidlaw was too strongly 
stirred with admiration and delight, and exclaimed, 
as some fine passage was dictated to him: ‘‘ Gude 
keep us all—the like o’ that! eh, sirs! oh, sirs!” 
Scott’s disease was called cramp, though later and 
better physicians might have given the complaint 
another name. The date of the ‘ Bride’’ was April, 
1819. Three novels— The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
‘The Legend of Montrose” and ‘ Ivanhoe ’’—were 
thus dictated, but when health returned Scott resumed 
his practice of writing with his own hand. Goethe, 
on the other hand, early employed the assistance of 
an amanuensis, and continued until the end. Some- 
times Laidlaw begged Scott to stop while the poet’s 
audible suffering filled every pause. ‘‘ Nay, Willie,” 
said the afflicted author from his sofa of pain; ‘‘ only 
see that the doors are fast. I would fain keep all the 
cry as well as all the wool to ourselves; but as to 
giving over work, that can only be when I am in 
woolen.”’ Scott often turned upon the pillow with a 
groan of anguish, but usually continued the sentence 
in the same breath. When dialogue of peculiar 
animation was being dictated, he sometimes got up 
and walked up and down the room, as it were acting 
the parts. Such were the feeling and the pains of the 
man while the heroic author composed ‘‘ The Bride 
of Lammermoor;”’ and Scott assured Ballantyne that 
when the book was first out of his hands in a com- 
plete shape he did not recollect one single incident, 
character or conversation that it contained. Small 


wonder that. Gentleman's Magazine. 


=The second volume of Thomas Stevens’ ‘‘ Around 
the World on a Bicycle,’ is in preparation by the 
Scribners for early publication. 
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SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Speaking recently of American books, Mr. George 


Routledge said : 

On April 8, 1854, I went to New York to open a 
branch of our business there, taking with me our pre- 
sent manager, Joseph Blamire. We took premises in 
Beekman Street, but have had to remove several 
times, requiring more room. We have now had a 
business in the United States for thirty-four years, and 
I have no reason to regret having started there. I 
have great pleasure in saying that our manager is a 
countryman of my own, and has given great satisfac- 
tion. 

During this visit I opened friendly relations with 
that great historical writer, W. H. Prescott; he was 
hospitable and kind in the extreme, and soon after we 
became his publishers in this country. I also visited 
Professor Longfellow at his residence at Cambridge, 
near Boston. Mr. S. Lawrence, the famous English 
portrait painter, was then in the States, and I engaged 
him to take a portrait of the poet, which I presented 
to Mrs. Longfellow, the most beautiful lady in the 
States, who very unfortunately was burned to death 
by dropping a match on her dress. 

I also had an agreeable interview with that most 
genial and kind-hearted man, Dr. Wendell Holmes, 
whose poems we were the first to publish in this 
country. In 1855 we published a beautiful edition of 
Longfellow’s works, with 100 illustrations from draw- 
ings by Sir John Gilbert, engraved on wood by the 
brothers Dalziel, witha portrait on steel by Samuel 
Lawrence. We spent over one thousand pounds on 
these illustrations, and two hundred and eighty-three 
pounds more on future editions. 

In 1858 Rarey, the American horse tamer, came to 
this country to show people how to tame savage 
horses. He gave private performances to those who 
paid ten guineas, and they had to be sworn not to 
divulge what they had seen; he must have made a 
large sum of money by those performances. Mr. 
Symons, of Manchester, who had just returned from 
New York, brought a book which Rarey had pub- 
lished in the States, containing everything that was in 
his lecture. 

We agreed with this gentleman to publish the book 
on half profits. In avery few weeks we had sold one 
hundred and ten thousand copies, which put an entire 
stoppage to Rarey getting any more ten guineas. 
Mr. Symons, by bringing this sixpenny book from 
New York, got as his share of the profits the large 
sum of three hundred and twenty-six pounds seven- 
teen shillings sixpence, which | think was a very 
profitable trip to the States. 

In 1868 Longfellow visited this country, bringing 
with him an unpublished work, ‘‘ The New England 
Tragedies.” We gave him one thousand pounds for 
this small volume, and five hundred pounds for his 
translation of Dante, and with other poetical works, 
published at intervals, he has received about three 
thousand pounds for copyrights in this country. 


THE BEST TRANSLATION OF ‘« FAUST.’’ 


We have received the following note in reference to 
our answer to the query, ‘‘ Which is the best transla- 
tion of ‘ Faust’ ?”’ 


In your issue for February I see this, in reply to a 
question as to the best translation of ‘‘ Faust’’: ‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly Bayard Taylor’s, which is one of the few 
translations rivaling the original.’’ In contrast to this, 
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here is an extract from Frederick Harrison's ‘‘ The 
Choice of Books:” ‘‘It is greatly to be deplored that 
Coleridge did not act on Shelley's suggestion and 
translate ‘ Faust.’ They who conscientiously struggle 
through Hayward, Sir Theodore Martin, Miss Swan- 
wick, Bayard Taylor and the rest, would have been 
grateful to see Faust in the language of ‘ Wallenstein,’ 
*Kubla Khan’ and ‘Christabel.’ How do you reconcile 
these two remarks ?”’ 

In answer to the above we quote the words of Prof. 
Boyesen, who is the most exhaustive commentator 
on Goethe's ‘ Faust,” whose work has appeared in 
English : 

“T cannot but think that Bayard Taylor's rendering 
of this chant is the greatest triumph which an English 
translator has as yet achieved. He has understood to 
perfection how to produce corresponding effects by 
the skillful blending of the strong, home-bred Saxon 
and the stately Latin polysyllables.”’ 


Our own opinion goes to endorse that of Prof. 
Boyesen, Mr. Harrison notwithstanding. 





UNWHOLESOME BOOKS. 


These belong to the category of the positively im- 
moral, as opposed to that literature which is whole- 
some and ethically pure. They constitute what may 
be called the unclean publications of the press, min- 
istering to the most depraved tastes of the reader and 
ever developing those tastes to still lower degrees of 
baseness. “ Many judge of the power of a book,” 
writes Longfellow, ‘‘ by the shock it gives their feel- 
ings.” The poet is speaking of this very class of un- 
healthful volumes, shocking to the purest instincts of 
men, and, for this very reason, dangerous in their 
influence. Startling and repellent at first, they at 
length secure attention and acceptance by their very 
peculiarities, until nothing will satisfy the expectation 
of the reader save the most pronounced departure 
from the normal and natural. These are the ‘‘ earthly, 
sensual and devilish’’ books of the day, having to do 
with what an American author has recently called 
“the discovery of the unclean.” No more fitting 
illustration of such an order of literature can be given 
than that which is found by comparing ‘‘ The Confes- 
sions of Rousseau ’’ with ‘‘ The Confessions of Augus- 
tine,”’ or with Coleridge's ‘‘ Confessions of an Inquir- 
ing Spirit.” The main design of each of these treatises 
is the same—a personal and detailed disclosure of 
innermost experience, so that the reader may see 
below all that is external. As we would now say, 
these books are realistic, concerned with what Mr. 
Arnold calls ‘‘ the criticism of life.’’ It is just here 
that we can mark their radical difference in treatment 
and tendency. With the French author, realism is 
one thing; with the devout North African scholar and 
the philosophic English essayist, it is quite another 
and a better thing. With the one, it is synonymous 
with a sickly and revolting examination of what is 
basest in the heart for the sake of revealing it in its 
foulness ; with the others, it is a natural and serious 
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unfolding of human nature as it is, to the end thata 
better knowledge of life may be obtained and the 
highest interests of truth secured. No reader of any 
ethical sensibility can go far into the pages of 
Rousseau without discovering the fact that these con- 
fessions are detailed in the interests of a 
curiosity. Who, on the other hand, can read a page 
of Augustine or of Coleridge and resist the conviction 
that here he is in the presence of devout and candid 
men, revealing the whole truth on behalf of the truth, 
if so be that what is base in them may be forgiven of 


carnal 


God and avoided by men ? 

Even inthe pagesof De Quincey’s “ Confessions”’ 
and in John Stuart Mill’s ‘‘‘Autobiography,” this dis- 
gusting diagnosis of the French infidel is absent, and 
we are dealing with minds who, with all their faults 
of habit and errors of doctrine, are at least sincere in 
their devotion to the truth as they conceive it. The 
same is true of Tolstoi, the distinguished Russian 
novelist, as he reveals to us his life in his autobio- 
graphic works, ‘‘ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth”’; 
‘“ My Confession,”’ and ‘‘My Religion.’’ Whatever 
theological or literary errors may here be found, the 
author can not justly be charged with insincerity of 
confession or with a morbid desire to subserve the 
interests of evil. If, as we are told, “realism is the 
state of mind of the nineteenth century,’’ and the 
worst must be revealed, then let it be revealed in the 
Augustinian spirit: for the moral good of men. 

Prof. T. W. Hunt, Ph. D., in Homiletic Review. 


AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT. 


It is often noticed, when the tie between two life-long 
associates is broken by the death of one of them, that 
the other shows the effect of the shock from that 
moment, as if left only half alive—ec superstes integer. 
So close was the intercourse, for many years, between 
Mr. Alcott and Mr. Emerson—so perfect their mutual 
love and reverence—so constant their co-operation in 
the kind of work they did and the influence they 
exerted—that it was difficult to conceive of Mr. Alcott 
as living long alone; and it seemed eminently appro- 
priate that part of the remaining interval of his life 
should be employed in writing his friend’s memoir. 
They were singularly different in temperament, and 
yet singularly united. ‘They were alike in simplicity 
and integrity of nature, as well as in their chosen place 
of residence and in the elevated influence they exer- 
cised. In all other respects they were unlike. Mr. 
Alcott was conspicuously an instance of what may be 
called the self-made man in literature. Without early 
advantages, and with no family traditions of culture, 
he took his place among the most refined, though not 
among the most powerful, exponents of the ideal atti- 
tude; whereas Mr. Emerson came of what Dr. Holmes 
called Brahmin blood, had behind him a line of edu- 
cated clergymen, and had received the best that could 
be given in the way of training by the New England 
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of his youth. Their temperaments were in many ways 
different: Emerson was shy and reserved, Alcott was 
effusive and cordial; Emerson repressed personal 
adulation, Alcott expanded under it; Emerson found 
in literature his natural function, Alcott came to it 
with such difficulty that Lowell wrote of him, 

“Tn this, as in all things, a lamb among men, 

He goes to sure death when he goes to his pen.” 
Emerson's style was enriched by varied knowledge, 
his use of which made one always wish for more. 
Alcott’s reading lay only in one or two directions, and 
his use of it was sometimes fatiguing. Emerson's 
most serious poems were prolonged lyrics; Alcott 
could put no lyric line into his grave and sometimes 
weighty sonnets. Emerson was thrifty, and a good 
steward of his own affairs; Alcott always seemed in a 
stately way penniless, until the successful career of 
his daughter gave him ampler means. Emerson gave 
lectures with an air of such gracious humility that 
every hearer seemed to do part of the thinking; Al- 
cott called his lectures ‘‘ conversations,’’ and then was 
made obviously unhappy if his monologue was seri- 
ously disturbed by any one else. Emerson’s most 
startling early paradoxes were given with such dignity 
that those hearers most hilariously disposed were sub- 
dued to gravity ; Alcott’s most thoughtful sentences, 
at the same period, came with such a flavor of need- 
less whimsicality as to make even the faithful smile. 

Yet there was between them a tie as incapable of 
severance as that which united the Siamese twins. 
Mr. Emerson found in the once famous Chardon- 
Street and Bible Conventions no result so interesting 
as the “ gradual but sure ascendancy ” of Mr. Alcott’s 
spirit—“ in spite,” wrote this plain-spoken friend, ‘‘ of 
the incredulity and derision with which he is at first 
received, and in spite, we might add, of his own 
failures.’" Mr. Alcott, as has been said, devoted his 
last years to the delineation of Emerson as the greatest 
of men. Yet so sincere was this mutual admiration, 
so noble this love, that it is impossible to speak of it 
with anything but reverence; and the far wider fame 
and influence of Emerson made it for Alcott, during 
his whole life, an immense advantage to have the 


unfailing support of a friend so eminent. Nation. 


MAX MULLER CRITICISED. 
Max Miiller says: ‘ Declensions and conjugations 
cannot be made amusing,”’ He might take heart by 
observing the badinage that does not cease at Olym- 
pus. The mantle of charity is thrown comfortably 
over everything that may be a printer's error, but 
requires a little stretching in cases like Phoenician for 
Phoczan, etc. Among the list of serious errors is that 
on page 46. Speaking of Apollo at the strife between 
Poseidon and Athene for the possession of Athens, 
the author says: ‘‘Idle by his side lay the unerring 
spear, with which he smites all who deal falsely and 
speak lies.’’ The cut of the bow-bearing Apollo, 
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given on page 33, should have kept him from this slip, 
which is about as bad as that of a lecturer on Greek 
art who was once heard to say, speaking of the famous 
Lateran portrait statue of Sophocles, ‘‘ And here by 
his side is his bucket of orations.” 

Deviations from the Greek myth are startling, 
notably Zeus and Heré. Curious misapprehensions 
float throughout the book. One can scarcely recog- 
nize Dienece’s brilliant 40” mot in the following 
reproduction of Herodotus, “‘so great was the number 
of the barbarians, that when they shot their arrows 
the sun was darkened by the multitude of them.” 
“If the Medes darken the sun,” said a brave 
Greek, ‘‘ our folks will fight in the shade!’’ Still one 
need not be surprised at any misquotations from one 
who could transform that grand line of Keats, ‘‘ Silent 
upon a peak in Darien,” into “On a silent peak in 
Dorien.”’ 

Well may the author draw consolation from the 
words he has, perhaps, unconsciously mutilated on 
page 429, ‘If thou hadst known, even thou, in this 
thy day, the things that belong unto thy peace.” 

Prof. Richardson in Andover Theologica. 


BYRON. 


O singer of the summit and the sea, 
O lover of the tempest, that divined 
The language of the lightning and the wind, 

Byron! the very air is full of thee. 

Thy song was of the mountains and the free 
Far-rolling.ocean, where thine ears could find 
Relief from rattle of the chains that bind 

The tortured spirit of humanity. 


A forest is thy poem, where my soul 
Roams on through tropic luxury to climb 
The snow-clad glorious heights that top the whole. 
But there be those that root amid the slime 
For noxious weeds ; and when they find, extol 
The little kitchen-gardeners of rhyme. 
Louis Belrose in a privately printed volume. 


A NOVELIST ON NOVELS. 


The conclusion cannot be resisted, notwithstanding 
what has been stated tothe contrary in so many 
places, that the scarcity of perfect novels in any lan- 
guage is because the art of writing them is as yet in 
its infancy. Narrative art is neither mature in its 
artistic aspect, nor in its ethical or philosophical 
aspect; neither in form nor in substance, To me, at 
least, the difficulties of perfect presentation in both 
these kinds appear of such magnitude that the utmost 
which each generation can be expected to do is to 
add one or two strokes towards the selection and 
shaping of a possible ultimate perfection. 
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Briefly, a story should be an organism. To use the 
words applied to the epic by Addison, whose artistic 
feeling in this kind was of the subtlest, ‘‘ nothing 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow 
after it, that is not related to it."” Testedeby such con- 
siderations as these, there are obviously many vol- 
umes of fiction remarkable, and even great in their 
character-drawing, their feeling, their philosophy, 
which are quite second-rate in their structural quality 
of narratives. Instances will occur to every one’s 
mind ; but instead of dwelling upon these it is more 
interesting to name some which most nearly fulfil 
the conditions. Their fewness is remarkable, for the 
art of novel-writing is as yet in its tentative stage only. 
Among them “ Tom Jones”’’ is usually pointed out as 
a near approach to perfection in this as in some other 
characteristics: though, speaking for myself, I do not 
perceive its great superiority in artistic form over 
some other novels of lower reputation. The “ Bride 
of Lammermoor” is an almost perfect specimen of 
form, which is the more remarkable in that Scott, as 
a rule, depends more upon episode dialogue and 
description for exciting interest than upon the well- 
knit interdependence of parts. And the first thirty 
chapters of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ may be instanced as well- 
nigh complete in artistic presentation, along with their 
other magnificent qualities. 

Thomas Hardy in the Forum. 


THE AMERICAN MUSES. 


Mrs, Allen, Miss Perry, Miss Coolbrith, Miss Shinn, 


Are “ natural singers ” 


in ‘‘ several degrees,” 
All worthy the heart of the Public to win, 


And so is Miss Thaxter, who chants of the seas. 


Mrs. Dodge. Mrs. Spofford, Miss Iarcom, Miss Cone, 

Mrs. Bradley, Miss Bushnell, Miss Woolsey, Miss Bates, 
With Miss Guiney, Miss Bloode—melodious mean 

By the streams and the storm-beaten shores of the 
States ! 


Mrs. Fields, “‘ most objective ” 


of these, is inclined 
To a “ rhythmical method ” no master can mock; 
Mrs. Platt, though “often obscure,” 


And Miss Phelps is ‘‘a yine from a Puritan stock.” 


is refined, 


Mrs, Smith, Mrs. Sangster, Miss Dietz, Miss de Vere, 
They are ladies who sing in a silvery tone ; 

And, although they’re not very much read over here, 
We've no doubt they are poets as good as our own. 


But oh, Mr. Stedman, consider again 
When your critical pages you’re printing anew, 
That four hundred and seventy you give to the men, 
While the ladies are huddled together—in two ! 
Erinna, St. James’ Gazette, 
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A DIFFICULTY OVERCOME. 


Mr. Swinburne, like the true master he is, has scored , 


one over Mrs. Timmins, who does not remember in 
Thackeray’s ‘‘A Little Dinner at Timmins’'s” that 
fair muse’s difficulty about finding a rhyme to“ babe”’ 
—that word so dear to Professor Dowden. Mrs. Tim- 
mins ‘‘ took a new pen and a sweet sheet of paper, 
and began to compose a poem.” What shall it be 
about ? was naturally her first thought. What should 
be a young mother’s first inspiration? Her child lay 
on the sofa before her, and she began in her neatest 
hand: 
Lines 

On My Son, Bungay De Bracy Gashleigh Timmins, 

Aged Ten Months. 

Tuesday. 

How beautiful, how beautiful thou seemest, 
My boy, my precious one, my rosy babe; 
Kind angels hover round thee as thou dreamest, 
Soft lashes hide thy beauteous azure eye which gleamest. 

But Rose could not make out whether “ gleamest”’ 
was grammar. Finally, there was no rhyme to 
‘‘babe”’ but ‘‘ Tippo Saib.”’ 

Now, mark how Mr. Swinburne turns this obvious 
difficulty : A 

Love alone, with yearning 
Heart for Astrolabe, 

Takes the star’s height, burning 
O'er the babe. 

It is certainly rhyme, but is it reason? Je m'en 
doute, But the poet of Alice merely cuts instead of 
untying the knot when he tells us: 

Twas brillig, and the slithy tooes 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe : 
All mimsey were the borrogooes, 
And the mome raths out grabe. 
Longman's Magazine. 


THE BEST HUNDRED BOOKS. 


Plutarch’s Lives, Motley’s Dutch— 

Both are free from libel’s touch; 

Odes of Horace, Homer’s Iliad, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Balm of Gilead ; 
Julius Caesar's Commentaries, 

Grimm and Andersen on Fairies ; 
Gibbon, Milton, Irving, Burns— 

Prose and poetry by turns; 
Shakespeare—with him must be taken, 
Too, the works of Francis Bacon, 

Old Dean Swift and modest Noll, 
Arabian Nights in a single vol. ; 

La Rochefoucauld and Pascal’s Thoughts, 
For law in brief, Biglow on Torts ; 
Junius’ letters, Hudibras ; 

Mrs. Caudle, too, will pass. 

Pepys and Evelyn, Southey’s Doctor, 
Hoyle on Games, and Whist by Proctor; 
Aristotle—be it known 
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All alien works are found in Bohn, 
Vathek, Balzac, Thomas Browne, 
Leigh Hunt’s Letters on the Town ; 
Leaves from Highlands by the Queen, 
Old Confucius, Verdant Green. 
“Eschylus, Mahaffy, Taine, 
Browning, Stone, John Howard Payne; 
Don Quixote, Epictetus, 
Jones on Spinal Meningitis. 
Boswell’s Johnson, and Spectator, 
Tatler, too, its honored pater ; 
Of Two Cities read the Tale, 
Over Fagan linger pale, 
Charles O’Malley, Cooper’s Spy, 
From Jeremy Taylor learn to die ; 
Newcomes, Philip and Pendennis, 
Richard Sears’ Hand-book of Tennis, 
Mr, Ruskin, too, on Venice. 
Izaak Walton, Humphrey Clinker, 
Emerson, the lofty thinker ; 
Mill on Liberty, and the Floss, 
Firdusi,. by Edmund Gosse. 
Elia’s Essays, AZsop’s Fable, 
Dr. Holmes’ At Breakfast Table ; 
Jeremy Diddler, Miller—Joe, 
Howells, Terence, Hawthorne, Poe, 
All the works of J. J. Rousseau, 
Daniel de Foe’s Robinson Crusoe ; 
Obiter Dicta, two by Birrell, 
Charming critic and a virile. 
Victor Hugo, Thomas Jones, 
Monte Cristo, Prime on Stones ; 
Cicero and Savage Landor, 
T. Carlyle, oppressed by candor. 
Bancroft, Darwin—full of mystery, 
Martha Lamb for sweetened history ; 
Dr. Jekyll, Bulwer, Scott— 
Any one, it matters not. 
Religious thoughts from Dr. Paley, 
Freaks of Letters by D’ Israeli ; 
Andrew Lang’s Essays on Myth, 
Up Mt. Blanc, by Albert Smith ; 
Byron, Tennyson, Samuel Clemens, 
Sparkling wit of Old Mark Lemon's. 
If these hundred fail to suit, 
Erase the bad and substitute. 

John Kendrick Bangs in Life. 


WOMEN BOOKSELLERS IN FRANCE. 
Women booksellers in France are by no means rare. 
One of the largest booksellers in the city of Alsace is 
a well educated and charming French lady, familiar 
alike with English and German literature. At Nantes 
some years since one of the leading bookseller’s busi- 
ness was held by two elderly ladies, and very intelli- 
gent and obliging they were. It is not unusual in 
France to find a brother and sister in partnership, and 


over the shop-door the two names, “‘S. & Sceur.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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REVIEWS. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dobson. 
Great Writers series. Edited by Eric Robertson, M. A. 
16mo, Sold by Wanamaker, 40 cents; by mail, 48 
cents, 


There is a kind of confusion about Goldsmith, created 
by the huge difference between the lovable small- 
ness of his character, and the lovable greatness of 
his works—between the incomparable awkwardness 
of his life, and the incomparable felicity of his lan- 
gue. FF: > 

Mr. Dobson gives us both sides of Goldsmith ; but, 
most becomingly, he never lets us forget that we are 
reading about a very great man. That interesting 
creature, De Quincey, starts the inquiry, Was Gold- 
smith a happy man ? and, after his positive fashion, 
answers ‘Yes,’ and for two reasons: first, he had 
unfailing good spirits, or what he called the “ knack 
of hoping’’; and, secondly, he had neither wife nor 
child, but only his own absurd self to feed and clothe. 

“ How easy,”’ observes De Quincey in his striking 
way, ‘‘ was it to bear the brutal affront of being to his 
face described as Doctor Minor, when an hour or less 
would dismiss the Doctor Major, so invidiously contra- 
distinguished from himself, to a struggle with scrofu- 
lous melancholy, whilst Ae, if returning to solitude 
and a garret, was returning also to habitual cheerful- 
ness.”" 

Mr. Dobson, however, does not concern himself 
with this inquiry, and, therefore, I must not pursue it. 
The difficulty that has lately arisen about the sale 
of the “ Vicar’’ to divers people who bought shares of 
it is treated with authority by Mr. Dobson; but the 
subject has still the obscurity which, perhaps, can 
only attach to a matter of business concerning which 
all the facts are not known. One thing, however, 
appears clear—that sixty guineas was the cash value 
of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” at the date of publication. 

Mr. Dobson brings out with admirable clearness 
Johnson's relations with Goldsmith. The troubles of 
Ursa Major, save so far as they were inherent in his 
own melancholy self, were over before Ursa Minor 
commenced author. Johnson had known troubles as 
many and as grievous as those of Goldsmith, but they 
have found no historian, for Boswell, it must always 
be remembered, wrote of Johnson triumphant, not of 
Johnson militant. He had lived on fourpence-half- 
penny a day. He, who was afterwards to bear 
undisputed sway over a thousand dinner-tables, had 
dined behind a screen because he was too shabby to 
be seen, and had many a time owed his dinner to 
good Mrs. Gardiner, who kept a tallow-chandler’s 
shop in Snow Hill, or to Jack Ellis, the money scrive- 
ner behind the Royal Exchange. The worst of it, 
however, was all over when Johnson sought out 
Goldsmith. From the very first he recognized in 
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Goldsmith the owner of an exquisite style and of an 
extraordinary power of literary presentation. Long 
before Goldsmith had written any of the things on 
which his fame now rests, Johnson had hailed him 
one of the first of living authors; and though he was 
always ready to criticise Goldsmith’s character and 
conversation, he would never hear any one say a 
word in depreciation of his supreme excellence as a 


_ writer. 


But Mr. Dobson’s book has one fault, inherent in 
its constitution. It is too short. You may epitomize 
the histories of Rome and Greece—Goldsmith, indeed, 
has done so—but you can not epitomize Goldsmith. 
He must be read at length and at leisure. All his 
letters should be printed and all the stories told. To 
see the biographer, as you fondly imagine, leading up 
to some excellent jest or moving incident, and then to 
turn the page and not to find it, is trying. 

However, an age which orders even a nine-penny 
book from Mudie’s, so that it may save itself the ex- 
pense of buying a copy at the grocery stores, may 
deem itself lucky when a man like Mr. Dobson, who 
has the whole period at his fingers’ ends, chooses to tell 
it, as much as can be told of Oliver Goldsmith, in a 
couple of hundred pages. 

Augustine Birrellin London Academy. 





UNCLE SAM AT HOME. 


UncLE SAM AT HoME. By Harold Brydges. Illus- 
trated, r2mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

“Uncle Sam at Home,” by Harold Brydges, is a series 

of sketches by an Englishman, in which he essays to 

make us see ourselves as others see us. Mr. Brydges 
is astonished at the size of the States in the West, the 
immense distances between our cities, and the accur- 
ate time and long runs of ourrailroads. ‘‘ Distance,” 
he cries, “ has lost all meaning in America.” After 
his preliminary astonishment he is able to be facetious. 
He admires our boys, their grit, their friendliness, their 
powers of expression, but he thinks that “Selfishness 
is supreme.”’ When he comes to our girls, he thinks 
that the Boston girl is the centre of every female vir- 
tue, attraction and accomplishment; he comes to the 
conclusion that Chicago girls have not big feet, and 
the same assertion respecting the maids of St. Louis 
is violently denied, and its maintainers called liars. 
Has Mr. Brydges left his heart in St. Louis ? His in- 
vestigations have been still more extensive, and he 
finds that Uncle Sam's girls do not lace tight, but their 
bonnets take away his breath, although he recognizes 
them as a fitting capital to the glorious column. 
Finally, in despair, he concludes: ‘All American 
girls are bright, pretty and graceful,”’ but, alas! their 
countrymen are unable to appreciate them. Benighted 
Briton! Heis much exercised over ‘‘ The Dude,” 
and he concludes he is a provision of nature against 
the accumulation of wealth. He adds in a note 
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‘‘Dudine”’ has been coined since this was written. 
A sad oversight; the word appeared nearly at the 
same time as ‘‘ Dude,” but has fallen into innocuous 
desuetude. ‘‘A Modern Raceof Cyclops ”’ is the title 
for a chapter on the press, in which he places the 
Nation at the head of the American Press. The Sun, 
Mr. Dana will be glad to know, is a carefully written 
paper. In descriptive writing and sub-editing the 
American journalist excels. Mr. Brydges admires 
our hotels, our cooks, our railroad cars especially, but 
not our politicians. The cut he gives us of “ Raw 
Material ”’ for a citizen is not flattering. In ‘“ Reci- 
procity of Criminals ”’ he calls attention to the demoral- 
izing influence of the proximity of Canada as a refuge. 
In ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Superiority ’’ he is candid and just ; 
in ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s Weakness ”’ he has injected a lot of 
Free Trade argument, quite outof place. Inthe con- 
cluding chapter on ‘‘ Manifest Destiny” he cries: 
‘Those who believe in the ultimate triumph of demo- 
cracy over privileged and legalized wrong, that 
feudalism must give way to federalism, that the ten- 
dencies of the age are towards the emancipation of 
the race,’ may rejoice that it is our destiny to hasten 
on the change. Mr. Brydges writes good-humoredly, 
and his superficial vein is always kindly. Some of 
his jokes are ‘“ chestnuts,” his newspaper clippings 
are too numerous, and his mistakes—not very many— 
charming waives. His style might have been brighter, 
but ashe confesses we excel in ‘“‘snap,’’ we may 
pardon him. Publishing World, 


HEARTSEASE AND RUE. 
HEARTSEASE AND RUE. By James Russell Lowell. 
16mo. Sold by Wanamaker, go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 
When a poet is not only a poet, but a scholar, and not 
only a scholar, but a man of affairs, a part of the his- 
tory of his country, a vital force in the great move- 
ments of his time, his work must needs command from 
us more attention than we give to “the idle singer of 
an empty day,” sing the idle singer never so sweetly. 
One takes up, therefore, a new volume of poems by 
James Russell Lowell with a sense of its importance to 
the world such as attaches to the work of very few of 
hiscontemporaries. Mr. Lowell's last copyright, pre- 
vious to that of ‘‘ Heartsease and Rue,”’ bears the date 
of 1876. ‘‘ Heartsease and Rue,” therefore, contains 
the work of the past twelve years, and the dates 
attached to some of the poems show them to have 
been written much more than twelve years ago, and 
left uncollected until now, when, having just passed 
his 69th birthday, the author seems to be gathering 
up his unclaimed children, and, as the signs in the 
shop windows are wont to say, ‘taking account of 
stock.’’ A younger man than Mr. Lowell, one fuller 
of life and of interest in life, I know not where to 
find, and it is only to his own serious and self-commun- 
ing thought that coming age casts its shadow before. 
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And yet his work in the present volume has much 
of it a memorial character—so many of those whom 
he loved have gone on into the space beyond our 
vision which august shades people—so much of our 
poet’s present wreath is of “rue, that’s for remem- 
brance.”” Of all the poems in the book, the one that 
has most deeply moved me is the opening one, en- 
titled ‘ Agassiz,” and dated Florence, Italy, 1874. 
Where, in all the literature of sorrow, shall we find 
nobler tribute to the lost? I have read it again and 
again. I shall go on reading it, I am sure, as long as 
my eyes aré familiar with earthly pages, and I wonder 
if heaven would be heaven unless the books we love 
are republished there? How cold one grows at the 
thought of a bookless world! And I don’t want to 
read in some celestial ‘‘ Volapuk,’’ but in my own 
familiar tongue, intimate to the joys and sorrows of 
this life 'i the light o’ the sun. I hope it was permitted 
to Agassiz to see this noble tribute of his friend, and 
to be glad of the love andthe kinship that outlasted 
ian. * > 

How matchless and how true is the portrait of 
Agassiz which this poem gives us: 

For he was masculine from head to heel. 
Nay, let himself stand undiminished by, 
With those clear parts of him that will not die, 
Himself from out the recent dark I claim, 
To hear, and, if I flatter him, to blame ; 

To show himself, as still I seem to see, 

A mortal, built upon the antique plan, 
Brimful of lusty blood as ever ran, 

And taking life as simply as a tree! 

To claim my foiled good-by let him appear, 
Large limbed and human as I saw him near. 
* * * * * * 


Farther on, our artist in words hangs other portraits 

on the walls of memory : 
I see in vision the warm, lighted hall, 
The living and the dead I see again, 
And but my chair is empty; ’mid them all 
Tis I that seem the dead; they all remain 
Immortal, changeless creatures of the brain: 
Well nigh I doubt which world is real most, 
Of sense or spirit, to the truly sane; ‘ 
In this abstraction it were light to deem 
Myself the figment of some stronger dream ; 
They are the real things, and I the ghost 
That glide unhindered through the solid door, 
Vainly for recognition seek from chair to chair, 
And strive to speak, and am but futile air. 


How good is the portrait of Emerson : 


Listening with eyes averse I see him sit 
Pricked with the cider of the judge’s wit, 
(Ripe-hearted homebrew, fresh and fresh again), 
While the wise nose’s firm-built aquiline 

Curves sharper to restrain 
The merriment whose most unruly moods 
Pass not the dumb laugh learned in listening woods 
Of silence-shedding pine. 
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And here is Hawthorne: 


New England's poet, soul reserved and deep, 
November nature with a name of May, 
Whom high o’er Concord plains we laid to sleep, 
While the orchards mocked us in their white array, 
And building robins wondered at our tears, 
Snatched in his prime, the shape august 
That should have stood unbent ’neath fourscore years, 
The noble head, the eyes of furtive trust 
All gone to speechless dust. 


How true and how exquisite is the following passage 
—a fragment of the veritable history of the heart: 


Yea, truly as the sallowing years 
Fall from us faster, like frost-loosened leaves, 
Pushed by the misty touch of shortening days, 
And that unwakened winter nears, 
’Tis the void chair our surest guest receives, 
’Tis lips long cold that give the warmest kiss, 
’Tis the lost voice comes oftenest to our ears ; 
We count our rosary by the beads we miss. 


I long to quote the rest of this noble poem. How 
tenderly it goes back from the group of friends, the 
memories of well-shared and golden hours, to the 
one freshly lost: \ 


I cannot think he wished so soon to die, 
With all his senses full of eager heat, 
And rosy years that stood expectant by 
To buckle the winged sandals on their feet. 
He that was friends with éarth, and all her sweet 
Took with both hands unsparingly ; 
Truly this life is precious to the root, 
And good the feel of grass beneath the foot ; 
To lie in buttercups and clover-bloom, 
Tenants in common with the bees, 
And watch the white clouds drift through gulfs of trees, 
Is better than long waiting in the tomb ; 
Only once more to feel the coming spring 
As the birds feel it when it bids them sing, 
Only once more to see the moon 
Through leaf-fringed, abbey-arches of the elms 
Curve her mild sickle in the west, 
Sweet with the breath of haycocks were a boon 
Worth any promise of soothsayer realms, 
Or casual hope of being elsewhere blest ; 
To take December by the beard 
And crush the creaking snow with springy foot, 
While overhead the north’s dumb streamers shoot, 
Till winter fawn upon the cheek endeared, 
Then the long evening-ends 
Lingered by cosy chimney nooks, 
With high companionship of books, 
Or slippered talk of friends 
And sweet habitual looks, 
Is better than to stop the ears with dust : 
Too soon the spectre comes to say, “ Thou must!” 


The entire volume is worth your reading. Even its 
trivialities are full of grace, its poems of occasion are 
still poems, its personalities have, all of them, a well- 
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bred and fastidious charm. But in the brief space at 
my command, I can only mention a few of those 
which have most commanded my attention. Austin 
Dobson, were his ‘‘ Old World Idylls’”’ barren of all 
other return, should feel that they had won reward 
enough in the two delicate and graceful rondeaux 
which they elicited from Mr. Lowell. And among the 
many tributes that have been paid to George William 
Curtis, surely the poem in this book is the one he will 
most value. Of this poem it is the postscript, dated 
1887, which gives me most pleasure. Where will you 
find anything more intimately personal, and yet of 
more universal significance, than its lovely conclusion, 
written by Mr. Lowell after loss and grief had become 
his own housemates ? 


Home am I come: not as I hoped might be, 
To the old haunts too full of ghosts for me ; 
But to the olden dreams that time endears. 
And the loved books that younger grow with years ; 
To country rambles, timing with my tread 
Some happier verse that carols in my head, 
Yet all with sense of something vainly miss’d, 
Of something lost, but when I never wist. 
How empty seems to me the populous street, 
One figure gone I daily loved to meet— 
The clear, sweet singer with the crown of snow, 
Not whiter than the thoughts that housed below! 
And ah! what absence feel I at my side, 
Like Dante when he missed his laurelled guide ; 
What sense of diminution in the air 
Once so inspiring ; Emerson not there! 
But life is sweet, though all that makes it sweet 
Lessen like sound of friends’ departing feet, 
And death is beautiful as feet of friend, 
Coming with welcome at our journey’s end ; 
For me Fate gave, whate’er she else denied, 
A nature sloping to the southern side. 
I thank her for it, though when clouds arise, 
Such natures double darken gloomy skies. 
I muse upon the margin of the sea, » 
Our common pathway to the new To Be, 
Watching the sails, that lessen more and more 
Of good and beautiful embarked before ; 
With bits of wreck I patch the boat shall bear 
Me to that unexhausted Otherwhere, 
Whose friendly-peopled shore I sometimes see, 
By soft mirage uplifted, beckon me, 
Nor sadly hear, as lower sinks the sun, 
My moorings to the past snap one by one. 

* * * * % * 


I apologize for giving you more rue than heartsease ; 
but Mr. Lowell made my best apology in the four 
lovely lines with which he prefaces this volume : 


Along the wayside where we pass bloom few 
Gay plants of heartsease, more of saddening rue ; 
So life is mingled ; so should poems be 

That speak a conscious word to you and me, 


With this shield against your censure, if I have 
quoted overmuch that is divinely sad, I leave this 
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latest gift to the world from the hand of one who has 
been crowned with praise and honor in far-off lands; 
and who is certainly not ‘a prophet without honor” 
in that country of his own, which has been so proud 
to be represented by him under other flags. 

Louise Chandler Moulton in Boston Herald. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE. 
MAKERS OF VENICE: 
Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs, Oliphant. With 
illustrations by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
8vo, gilt top, uncut edges. Sold by Wanamaker, $5.25 ; 
by mail, $5.50; smaller edition, uniform with “ The 
Makers of Florence,” $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 


THE Doges, Conquerors, 


“The Makers of Venice’”’ is decidedly a more inter- 
esting book than ‘‘ The Makers of Florence ’’—better 
studied, better told, and in subject less obvious and 
familiar. 

It is as a novelist that Mrs. Oliphant has written. 
She is not in the least engaged, and does not pretend 
to be engaged, in solving historic problems; the thing 
that interests her is to evoke a pathetic figure from the 
past, and to bestow upon that lost humanity her deli- 
cate and reflective sympathy. And though the char- 
acters thus reconstructed certainly strike us as 
contemporaries (and as Scotch contemporaries) rather 
than as fifteenth century Italians, they strike us more 
distinctly still as being undeniably human. They are 
wonderfully like the people we know; more wonder- 
fully still do they resemble the bitter-sweet denizens 
of the world of Mrs. Oliphant’s creations. The same 
questions that attract the author in the life of to-day 
have attracted her in her studies of the past; and the 
most eloquent pages of her volume are those that tell 
of the eternal misunderstanding between youth and 
age; the estrangement of parents and children; the 
patience and unselfish affection for others of the 
elderly celibate ; the pathos, feebleness, and violence 
of insulted or derided old age; and the simple 
romance of love too young and too unconscious to 
bear as yet the name of passion. * * * 

Of these elementary human facts, interesting 
always and to everybody, Mrs. Oliphant is a mistress, 
and we do not remember in any of her novels a pas- 
sage of narrative more simple and pathetic than that 
she has devoted to Orso Orseolo or to Niccolo Giusti- 
nian, to the elderly Petrarch derided as an ignoramus 
by the fashionable golden youth of Venice, or to the 
oft-told tragedy of Marino Faliero. To find something 
new, touching, and unhackneyed to say about the 
plot and the disgrace of Faliero would have been a 
difficult thing to any who had not Mrs. Oliphant’s 
skill in interpreting the endless inner war between the 
old and the young. Her picture of the “‘ enraged and 
affronted old man, without an heir to follow him,” 
driven to madness by the insolence of ‘‘ other people’s 
boys ’’—her vision of the busy public servant coming 
home triumphant to receive the supreme reward of his 
success, to be crowned Doge, and then to find himself 
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a puppet in the hands of the Council, a mere crown, a 
thing to be looked at, not to think,—this is a delicate 
piece of psychology where we expected the regulation 
drama. We may quote her account of the motives 
which led Faliero, the Doge, to place himself at the 
head of the popular conspiracy against the terrible 
power, the oligarchic exclusiveness, of the Council :— 


‘Did Faliero ever expect to conquer, one wonders, 
when he embarked at seventy-seven on such an 
enterprise? And if he had, what good could it have 
done him save vengeance upon his enemies? An 
enterprise more wild was never undertaken. It was 
the passionate stand of despair against a force so 
overwhelming as to make mad the helpless yet not 
submissive victims. The Doge, who no doubt in 
former days had felt it to be a mere affair of the popu- 
lace, a thing with which a noble ambassador and 
proveditore had nothing to do, a struggle beneath his 
notice, found himself at last, with fury and amaze- 
ment, to be a fellow-sufferer caught in the same toils. 
There seems no reason to believe that Faliero con- 
sciously staked the remnant of his life on the forlorn 
hope of overcoming that awful and pitiless power with 
any real hope of establishing his own supremacy. His 
aspect is rather that of a man betrayed by passion 
and wildly forgetful of all possibility in his fierce 
attempt to free himself and get the upper hand. One 
can not but feel in that passion of helpless age and 
unfriendedness something of the terrible disappoint- 
ment of one to whom the real situation of affairs had 
never been revealed before; who had come home 
triumphant to reign like the Doges of old, and only 
after the ducal cap was on his head, and the palace of 
the state had become his home, found out that the 
Doge, like the unconsidered plebeian, had been 
reduced to bondage, his judgment and experience put 
aside in favor of the deliberations of a secret tribunal, 
and the very boys, when they were nobles, at liberty 
to jeer at his declining years.” ’ 


This fine passage, and, indeed, the whole of the 
passages to which we have referred, show the strong 
points of Mrs. Oliphant’s position as the interpreter of 
human nature rather than the student of the law of 
events. There are, however, also weak points to this 
position, and nowhere do they show so strongly as in 
the chapters dedicated to the Venetian painters. Mrs. 
Oliphant appears incapable of perceiving that painters 
paint not in order to inspire passages of suggestive 
art criticism, but to reproduce the play of light and 
shade, the glory of color, to arrest forever an ex- 
quisite attitude, to interpret an expression, to do for 
the life we see all that the literary person tries to do 
for the life we think and feel. An artist, according to 
Mrs. Oliphant, is excellent, firstly, in proportion to 
his success in telling a story ; and, secondly, in pro- 
portion to his moral worth. It is with feelings of 
blank amazement that the reader comes upon her 
reason for preferring (we must own that it appears to 
us an unaccountable preference) the “‘ Presentation ”’ 
of Titian to the ‘‘ Presentation’’ of Tintoretto: the 
audacity of Tintoretto in daring to emulate an older 
painter ‘‘ will always militate against the artist whose 
aim is to prove that he isthe better man.” Not a 
word of the artistic merits of the picture; and in her 
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notice of the marvellous painting of the worship of 
the Golden Calf not a line to praise or even notice 
those inimitable sultanas of recalcitrant Israel, loung- 
ing in every pose of languid beauty on the high divan 
behind the idol. Throughout these brightly written 
chapters we miss the seeing eye; and the author of 
“The Makers of Florence’’ never appears to have 
felt in Venice that wonderful impression of color 
which, with their masses of slate color, gray, dark 
red, russet, dull gold, deep blue, black, and lilac, the 
Venetians contrived to give to everything they 
touched, and which, with all their profusion of pink 
and tinsel, scarlet and sky blue, the Florentines could 
never rival. But, in exchange, Mrs. Oliphant tells 
pleasantly and well the difference of temperament 
between Titian and Giorgione. Itis the artist, not his 
art, that she perceives. Atheneum. 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: ITS ORIGIN, AND AN 
ACCOUNT OF ITS PROGRESS, DOWN TO THE DEATH OF 
LoRD RAGLAN, By Alexander William Kinglake. 
Vol. V. From the Morrow of Inkerman to the Fall 
of Canorbert. With maps. 12mo. Sold by Wana- 
maker, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 
Mr. Kinglake may be said, in legal parlance, to hold 
a brief for Lord Raglan. His history of ‘‘ The Inva- 
sion of the Crimea,’”’ now brought to a conclusion at 
the end of a quarter of a century, is virtually an effort 
to clear the memory of the British leader from all 
responsibility for certain disasters suffered by the 
British troops in the Russian campaigns of 1854-5. 
In many respects his vindication of his client is com- 
plete, and during all these years it has remained 
unrefuted, if not unanswered. His “opening” is a 
masterpiece of special pleading, and his ‘“‘summings 
up” is thorough, comprehensive, and effective. 

The Crimean war was undertaken by her Britannic 
Majesty’s goverament in a magnificent spirit of faith 
'n Great Britain’s political omniscience and military 
invincibility, and in a blind confidence that what her 
armies had done in Spain from 1809 to 1813 she 
might succeed in doing in Russia in 1854. But there 
was m0 Wellington to lead the British forces on to 
victory in the beginning of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, and the English had no army, in the 
proper sense of the word, for any one to lead. Lord 
Raglan, who was appvinted to a high command 
shortly after Wellington’s death in 1852, was a soldier 
of no little experience, as will be shown below. From 
the very outset he realized fully the military position, 
and particularly the absence of a reserve force, the 
want of a proper medical department, of a satisfactory 
commissariat department, and of any corps decently 
equipped for army transportation; but his repeated 
remonstrances were ignored, and only the scantiest 
preparation had been made for a winter’s campaign 
when winter came down like a wolf on the fold of the 
allied armies, shivering on the bleak heights of Mount 
Inkerman and Victoria Ridge. * * * 
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Lord Raglan was sixty-six years of age when the 
Crimean war broke out. The younger son of a Duke 
of Beaufort, he entered the army in 1804. He was 
on the staff of Sir Arthur Wellesley during the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen in 1807, and during the entire 
Peninsular war he was at the right hand of the 
commander-in-chief, first as aide-de-camp, and then 
as military secretary. He married a niece of Wel- 
lington’s in 1814, he lost his right arm by a shot at 
Waterloo, and for twenty-five years—from 1827 until 
Wellington's death—he was military secretary to ‘‘the 
Duke” at the Horse-Guards. He became a full Gen- 
eral in 1854, and he died of dysentery, on the field, 
in 1855, worn out by exposure and anxiety, done to 
death by slanderous tongues. 

It will be seen that for almost half a century Lord 
Raglan's life was passed under the immediate guid- 
ance of the great Duke; he was his intimate and 
constant companion from the very beginning of his 
fame in Europe; he rode at his side and carried his 
orders throughout all his great campaigns; and during 
the long periods of peace he was his confidential aid. 
This must have been an excellent school for an apt 
and earnest scholar. Mr. Kinglake describes the 
younger man as having ‘‘a subtle power to draw men 
along with him, and as being gifted with a diction 
peculiarly fitted for the transaction of public business, 
and of a kind very rarely found in Englishmen. 
* * * Whether he spoke or whether he wrote, 
whether he used the French tougue or his own clear, 
graceful English, it seemed that there had come from 
him the very words which were the best, and no 
more. It was so natural for him to be prudent in 
speech that he avoided dangerous utterance without 
seeming cautious or reserved.” His counsel adds 
that ‘‘his manner was of such a kind as to be—not 
simply ornament, but—a real engine of power. It 
swayed events. There was no mere gloss init. By 
some gift of imagination he divined the feelings of 
all sorts and conditions of men, and whether he talked 
to a statesman or a school-boy, his hearer went away 
captive.”’ (Vol. L, chap. xxix.) 

Such was the hero of Mr. Kinglake’s book. The 
leading villain was the Third Napoleon, while the 
heroine, ‘‘the Lady-in-Chief,’’ was perhaps the best- 
loved English woman who ever lived, and she receives 
this just tribute from Mr. Kinglake’s pen: ‘If the 
generous women thus sacrificing themselves were all 
alike in devotion to their sacred cause, there was one 
of them—the Lady-in-Chief—who not only came 
armed with the special experience needed, but also 
was clearly transcendent in that subtle quality which 
gives to one human being a power of command over 
others. Of slender, delicate form, engaging, high- 
bred, and in council a rapt, careful listener so long as 
others were speaking, and strongly, though gently, 
persuavive when speaking herself, the Lady-in-Chief 
—the Lady Florence, Miss Nightingale—gave her 
heart to this enterprise in a spirit of absolute 
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devotion. * * * But with all the rare attributes that 
made her gracious presence a blessing at the patient’s 
bedside, this gifted woman, when learning how best 
to compass the objects of a largely extended benevo- 
lence, had become well practised, well versed in the 
business of hospital management; and none knew 
better than she did that, if kind, devoted attention 
will suffice to comfort one sufferer, or even perhaps 
four or five, it is powerless to benefit those who num- 
ber by thousands, unless re-enforced by method, by 
organization, by discipline. She knew that for afford- 
ing due care to a prostrate soldiery, laid out before 
her in ranks so appallingly long as to bear being 
reckoned in miles, an administrative mechanism both 
impelled and controlled by authority was a condition 
of absolute need, and far from being a spurner of 
rules, she had so deep a sense of their worth as to be 
seemingly much more in danger of proving too strict 
than too lax.”” (Vol. IV., chap. xi.) 

These two extracts, quoted somewhat at length, but 
intended to show the matter rather than the manner 
of Mr. Kinglake’s long narrative, will give a fair idea 
of the literary style of Mr. Kinglake’s great work—a 
style which, with one very notable exception, has been 
highly praised by cultivated critics both in England 
and in America, and even in the France from which 
the history was banished by a decree of the Emperor 
and the Empire it so bitterly assailed. * * * 

Mr. Kinglake has devoted over thirty years to the 
preparation of his history, Lady Raglan placing in 
his hands as early as 1856 all of the great mass of 
papers which her husband had with him at the time 
of his death, not only the Military Reports addressed 
to him by the officers under him, but his official and 
private correspondence with sovereigns and their 
ambassadors, with ministers of state, generals, and 
admirals, with the French, the Turks, and the Sar- 
dinians, with public men and official functionaries of 
all ranks, with adventurers, with men propounding 
wild schemes of attack, and with faithful and devoted 
personal friends. In addition to all this, he has him- 
self since examined the actual scenes of his tragedy, 
and has received information of the utmost value from 
many public and private sources, the very quantity of 
his material serving perhaps to delay and embarrass 
his work. 

The first volume of the American edition of King- 
lake’s ‘‘Crimea,”’ published by Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers in 1863, contained volumes one and two 
of the edition printed in England in the same year; 
in like manner the American second volume (1868) 
was the English third and fourth. The fifth British 
and the third American volumes appeared in 1875, 
the sixth British and the fourth American in 1880, and 
the work is now brought to an end by volumes seven 
and eight in England and five and six in America, 
which bear date the present year, 1888. The later 
editions of the early volumes are enriched by copious 
Notes and Appendices; and an excellent Index to 
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the entire work adds greatly to its value as a book of 
reference. With its wonderful minuteness, its mar- 
vellous care and accuracy, and its honesty of purpose, 
it is probably the best record of any short period in 
the history of modern affairs to be found in the 
literature of the world. Harper's Magazine. 


A STUDY OF RELIGION. 


A Stupy OF RELIGION. Its Sources and Contents. 
By James Martineau, D.D., LL. D. 2 vols. 8vo, uncut 


edges, $5.40; by mail, $5.76. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of an ordi- 
nary review, to do full justice to the two thick volumes, 
weighted with argument on many topics of proverbial 
difficulty, in which Dr. Martineau has set forth his 
reasons for adhering to religion—defined as the ‘“‘ be- 
lief in an Ever-living God, that is, of a Divine Mind 
and Will ruling the Universe and holding Moral rela- 
tions with mankind.” We must content ourselves 
with briefly indicating the lines of thought here tra- 
versed, and with certain criticisms, some of them on 
subsidiary points, but some of them also, as it appears 
to us, fundamental. * * * 

After an introduction defining religion in the sense 
already indicated, we find the first book occupied by 
a review of Kantian and other doctrines as tothe form, 
conditions, and relativity of knowledge. This often 
traversed controversy here results in a resolve ‘‘ to 
avail ourselves of the empirical psychology to the 
limits of its honest analysis of acquired combinations ; 
and, beyond these limits, to trust, as valid intuitions, 
the residual belief inherent in our mental constitu- 
tion,”’ Book ii., on ‘‘ Theism,” inquires into the nature 
of causality, the question of free-will or determinism, 
and the design manifest in Naturé. Now all these 
metaphysical prolegomena may, perhaps, have been 
necessary if Dr. Martineau's definite theses as to the 
nature of God and our knowledge of Him are to be 
maintained; yet they make surely but a hazardous 
foundation for any superstructure which is to count as 
more than a further development of philosophical 
hypothesis. No final word on these problems is said 
here, nor, indeed, could have been said; andthe next 
disputant who enters the field will discuss the rela- 
tivity of knowledge, the principle of causality, etc., 
with a confidence on one or the other side which these 
pages will have done little to modify. Some novelty 
of interest, indeed, is given to the teleological discus- 
sion by a running criticism on Darwinism and its 
corollaries; but this is far less instructed than, for 
instance, Prof. Mivart’s, and here and there shows 
strange oversights. Thus, when discussing ‘ correla- 
tion of growth,’”’ as exemplified, for instance, in the 
ruminant stomach and hoof, our author says : 

“We cannot, it is true, always discover a purpose 
to be served by such conjunctions: for example, it is 
impossible to say why hen-birds should be denied gay 


clothing and sweet song; or why blue-eyed cats should 
be also deaf.” 
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One would have fancied that’ the inconspicuous tint- 
ing of the female seated on her nest would in these 
days have been present to almost every mind as the 
very type of protective adaptation. 

The main teleological point which the evolutionist 
can make is made (though not, of course, for the first 
time) by Dr. Martineau, vol. i., p. 307, where he 
maintains that even though we regard all present 
forms of life as developed by natural agencies from 
a protoplasmic germ, there must yet have pre-existed 
in that protoplasm a capacity of self-adaptation to all 
stimuli to which the complex organisms now respond. 
This is plainly true ; and it plainly postulates the ex- 
istence somewhere in the chain of causation of intelli- 
gence at least equal to that which was supposed by 
earlier naturalists to be manifested in the specific 
fabrication of hand or trunk, of eye or ear. 

One general remark of a somewhat parallel nature 
may again serve as our comment on the chapter in 
which Dr. Martineau discusses the old question as to 
the bearing of the existence of pain and evil on the 
doctrine of the goodness of God. We may agree, 
that is to say, that this earthly life of men and animals 
is neither extremely happy on the whole nor extremely 
miserable, but mixed and miscellaneous, and that if 
only there is a future life to look to there are no injus- 
tices in this life which may not be more than repaid. 
The more perplexing question is whether, on the sup- 
position that there is zo¢ a future life, this present life 
is to be considered as in itself a boon. But that 
problem hardly falls within Dr. Martineau’s scope; 
for, as we find in his book iv., ‘‘ the lite to come”’ 
forms an integral part of his religious system. * * * 

Noting once for all that Dr. Martineau—a pro- 
fessed theologian and moralist—is sometimes forced 
by the very width and scope of his argument to deal 
with topics on which he hardly speaks as a master, 
we may permit ourselves to enjoy the sense of lofty 
encouragement which his whole temper of mind, his 
whole furniture of thought, are eminently fitted to 
convey. We deeply agree with Dr. Martineau—and 
not with him alone—that the dominance of the 
spiritual activities in man, a dominance ever more 
marked as any race ascends in true civilization, is a 
cruel and bewildering mystification if his destiny is 
in reality limited to earth alone. We agree with him 
that the “ vaticinations of the intellect,’’ the “‘ vatici- 
nations of the conscience,’’ would, in such a case, 
become ever less trustworthy as they spoke with 
clearer and loftier tone; and we cannot but rejoice 
in the robust vindication of all that aspiring spirits 
have most desired to trust. One passage we must 
quote as a specimen of grave eloquence exercised 
upon a worthy theme : 


‘*The pantheistic habit of depreciating personality 
and all individual finite existence as transient, if not 
unreal, overlooks, I can not but think, an important 
contrast between the physical and mental hemisphere 
of the universe of God. In the former, and therefore 
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in the sciences which interpret it, the tendency is ever 
towards umity, * * * One mode of energy can 
be construed in terms of another: and as inquiry 
pushes further and further along the apparently 
spreading meridians of force, they are plainly seen 
to converge again, and advance towards some polar 
point of identity. The differences are phenomenal, 
the causality is one: the forms of power constitute a 
cycle that returns into itself, and can be read either 
way, being in truth only the rules of action and-appa- 
rition of the Supreme Will. * * * In the ultra- 
physical sphere, the whole tendency is precisely the 
reverse, viz., away from the original unity of power 
into differentiation and multiplicity: the end pursued’ 
by the will of the Creator is here, plainly enough, to 
set up what is other than himself and yet akin, 
to mark off new centres of self-consciousness and 
causality, that shall have their separate history and 
build up a free personality like hisown. * * * We 
are here in contact with something greater than the 
succession of the seasons and the phases of the moon, 
with the very crown and culmination of the world’s 
process: and though its scale be finite, yet, in com- 
parison with it, the z#zfersonal power in the universe 
is immeasurably lower: so that if, in virtue of its 
infinity, it really swallowed up the personal life at the 
end of the mortal term, it would be more like the sac- 
rifice of children to Moloch than the taking of Enoch 
to God. Personality is not the largest, but it is the 
highest fact in the known cosmos: and if death has 
power over it, there is nothing which death spares: 
it can undo the utmost which the Divine will has 
wrought.” 


This characteristic passage well illustrates, we think, 
both Dr. Martineau’s strength and his weakness. On 
the one hand, the argument, as against those who 
disparage personality, seems just and cogent, and the 
language in which it is couched is noble as well as 
clear. On the other hand, the expressions appear to 
be far too confident, and there is an apparent confu- 
sion of thought in the way in which the convertibility 
of physical forces is touched upon. * * * 

The reader will probably feel that the very attempt 
to give definiteness to speculations like these serves 
but to show the more clearly how far they Jie beyond 
our means of proof. And just this—to give in a few 
words our final criticism—just this is the attitude of 
mind in which Dr. Martineau’s treatise on the whole 
leaves his readers. We admire its lofty and earnest 
eloquence—we feel a strong hope that its optimistic 
conclusions may be right in the main; but none the 
less beneath the suasive rhetoric the world-old prob- 
lems are still unsolved, through no fault, assuredly, 
of Dr. Martineau’s, but by the very doom and con- 
stitution of man. Or if this zegation seem, on its side, 
too positive and sweeping, let us rather say that it 
must be (if at all) by less ambitious, by slower 
methods that man must attain such knowledge (if 
any) as may be attainable of an unseen world. In- 
stead of beginning by the Postulate of a Personal yet 
an Infinite Deity, Whose attributes he can summarize 
and Whose methods he can detect, let him begin, 
as Plato began, by the analysis of such definite and 
provable facts, falling within modern experience, as 
may suggest to him powers of his own which may in 
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some sense belong to another phase of being—which 
seem referable to a prenatal, or a concomitant, or a 
posthumous existence in an immaterial or a super- 
sensuous world. Whether such quest has ever had— 
whether it will ever have—any positive result, are 
questions on which we have no desire to pronounce 
or to prophesy. But of this at least we feel assured, 
that unless observations and experiment can in some 
way import fresh data into these timeworn controver- 
sies, the successors of Milton and of Dr. Martineau 
centuries hence will still be asserting eternal Provi- 
dence and unfolding spiritual systems with lofty faith ; 
and the successors, we will not say of Mill or Huxley, 
but of the average and impersonal reviewer, will stil! 
be implying a cautious sympathy, but avowing a 
lingering doubt. Atheneum. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR: NAPOLEON AND THE 
RussiAN CAMPAIGN. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the third French edition by Huntington 
Smith. With portrait. 12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


THE 


The Russian text of Count Tolstoi’s polemic against 
Napoleon and all the historians of his Russian cam- 
paign being inaccessible, Mr. Huntington Smith, who 
has the honor of having re-introduced the great Rus- 
sian to his present public in America three years ago, 
by his version of ‘‘My Religion,’ has rendered the 
French version of M. Michel Delines into excellent 
and animated English, which shows no sign of being 
a translation of a translation. The volume has a por- 
trait of the author from a recent photograph, which 
shows a much more powerful face than does the more 
common picture of the novelist in a smock frock. 

The thesis of this latest work of Count Tolstoi is 
that the people are everything and genius nothing. 
He regards wars as the outcome of national strug- 
gles, not of individual ambitions ; ascribes Napoleon's 
defeat in Russia, not to the climate but to the people 
and to destiny, and expresses a most contemptuous 
opinion of the French Emperor, in whom he sees only 
a man like other men, made what he was by little 
events; a man without principles, sincere only in 
falsehood, brilliant only in egotism, exalted by the 
stupidity of those about and the weakness and inanity 
of his rivals, and made a military hero by his own 
puerile effrontery and the disinclination to fight of the 
Austrian army in Italy! We may heartily agree with 
this great moral teacher when he declares that the 
highest greatness must have simplicity, goodness, and 
justice; but his account of Napoleon reads more like 
a travesty than a serious endeavor to account for the 
wonderful career of the Corsican. 

Count Tolstoi exhibits little of the judicial quality of 
mind necessary to the historian when he contents him- 
self with such an estimate of one of the two or three 
greatest military geniuses the world has known, as 
this book contains. We learn, in fact, more of Tolstoi 
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than of Napoleon in this vigorous polemic, which 
rejects with disdain the accounts of Borodino and the 
later campaign given by all the historians, and would 
reconstruct the common estimate of Bonaparte as at 
least a genius. Wecan admire the moral indignation 
which the false qualities of the Emperor arouse in the 
author of ‘‘My Religion,’’ but any estimate which 
would make him anything less than a very great man, 
judged by intellectual standards, seems to us the pro- 
duct of prejudice, whether Russian, as with Count 
Tolstoi, or English, as with Prof. Seeley. 

The Literary World. 


NOTES. 
=An English musician, whom the cable simply de- 


signates as Stanford, has set to music Walt Whitman’s 
Ode on the Death of Lincoln. 


=We have received No.1 of Literature, an illus- 
trated weekly magazine of criticism, biography, and 
news, published by John B. Alden, New York. 


=Tholuck in Halle, rivets the hearts of comrades 
in Christ. Professor Witte is never weak, never 
halting in his account of the career of the eminent 
theologian, 


= Mr. W. S. Kennedy has drawn up a bibliography 
of Mr. Walt Whitman’s “ Leaves of Grass,”’ a con- 
cordance to them, and seven chapters of “ analysis 
and narrative.” 


=A. C. McClurg & Co. will soon publish a detailed 
account of six hundred miles’ canoeing down the 
Rock, Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers, by R. G. Thwaites, 
entitled ‘‘ Historic Waterways.” 

=Stepniak, the author of ‘‘ Underground Russia,”’ 
lives with his charming wife in London. He is of 
medium height, but.of massive frame and deep chest. 
His head is large, and his type of face essentially 
Slavic. 

=Mrs. Southworth, the venerable authoress, has 
recently had all the gold pens with which she has 
written her stories converted into two rings—one for 
each of her children, a son and a daughter, both mar- 
ried and settled in Yonkers. 


=Over six feet in height, with a manly face, straight 
nose, bright blue eyes, and a mouth of remarkably 
delicate shape, fringed, not hidden, by a brown mus- 
tache, skilled in all athletic sports, and famous at 34— 
suchis a recent description of Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 


=Wilkie Collins’s own explanation of his creation of 
Count Fosco (‘Woman in White”’) has in it a vindi- 
cation that relieves corpulent persons of their only 
representative villain in fiction. An English writer 
asked Mr. Collins where he got the idea of Fosco. 
‘He was an agglomeration,” replied the novelist, 
‘‘and I made him fat because a lady once made the 
remark to me at a dinner party that no novelist could 
make a really life-like fat villain.” 
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=Mr. Thomas Whittaker has become American 
agent for The Camelot Series, Great Writers, and 
Wilson’s Tales of the Borders. All three series have 
been wonderfully successful and of surprising value 
for the low price at which they are published. 


= James Cotter Morison, the writer, died in Lon- 
don, February 28. He was born in London on April 
20, 1831, and was educated at Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. He published lives of Saint-Bernard (1863), 
Gibbon (1878), and Macaulay (1882), and other 
works. 

= The first number of the Publishing World is at 
hand. It is a large illustrated folio, and purposes to 
give literary news “from all civilized countries, and 
to be a journal for the family, the book-trade, the 
library table, professional people, and the general 
reading public.” 


=Amélie Rives will contribute her first novel to 
Lippincott’s Magazine for April. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Quick or the Dead?” and is described as full of pas- 
sion and interest. A portrait of the beautiful authoress, 
and a biographical sketch by an intimate friend, form 
other attractions of the number. 


=The books of the British Museum are bound on a 
principle—historical works being in red, theologica 
in blue, poetical in yellow, natural history in green 
Each part of a volume is stamped with a mark by 
which it can be distinguised as Museum property, and 
of different colors: Red indicates that a book was 
purchased; blue, that it came by copyright; and 
yellow, that it was presented. . 


=R. D. Blackmore, author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” has 
lately lost his wife. Mr. Blackmore resiges at Yed- 
dington, near London, where he cultivates one of the 
largest market-gardens in Great Britain. It seems 
strange to think of the author of the greatest novel of 
the generation, as many critics consider ‘Lorna 
Doone,” posing as a wholesale green grocer. 


=Cardinal Gibbons has congratulated Miss Alger 
on her translation of the ‘“ Little Flowers of St. 
Francis,” recently published by Roberts Brothers. 
Before it was accepted by Roberts Brothers the work 
had been declined by several Catholic publishers on 
the ground, it is said, that a Protestant writer was 
incapable of reproducing faithfully the spirit of the 
original. Miss Alger is a daughter of the well-known 
Unitarian minister, the Rev. Wm. R. Alger. 


=Austria contains more public libraries than any 
other European country—577—containing 5,475,000 
volumes. France has 500, with 4,598,000 volumes; 
Germany 398, with 2,640,000 volumes; Great Britain 
200, with 2,871,000 volumes. The largest library is 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, in Paris, which contains 
2,078,000 volumes, and the British Museum, with 
1,000,e00 volumes, .comes next. The Oxford and 
Heidelberg Universities each contain 300,000 volumes. 
American Bookseller. 
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= Dr. Murray reports that over 100,000 slips were 
sent in by readers for the Philological Society’s Dic- 
tionary last year, 40,000 by one alone—Mr. N. Douglas. 
Part IV. is in proof as far as ‘‘ Carbon.’’ More good 
sub-editors are wanted, it is said; and ‘readers of 
modern novels and American authors, like Hawthorne 
and Lowell, whose promised readers in the United 
States have failed.” 

=Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, the well-known temperance 
orator, writes as follows of ‘‘Jack the Fisherman” : 
‘‘T wish that ‘Jack the Fisherman’ could find a place 
in every home in this land, that it could be read at 
every fireside, by every father. The curse of poor 
Jack's heredity is repeated in a million homes from 
Fairharbor westward, northward, and southward. I 
hope this book will go forth pleading with success for 
righteousness and temperance, for the judgment to 
come is hastening on.” 


=Edward Lear, the author of “‘ Journals of a Land- 
scape Painter,” and of the delightful Nonsense Books, 
who died recently at San Remo, Italy, used to say 
that it was very easy to write bad sense, but very hard 
to write pure nonsense. The Saturday Review says: 
“ He was a man of striking nobility of nature, fear- 
less, independent, energetic, given to forming for him- 
self strong opinions, often hastily, sometimes bitterly ; 
not always strong or sound in judgment, but always 
seeking after truth in every matter, and following it 
as he understood it in scorn of consequence; utterly 
unselfish, devoted to his friends, generous even to 
extravagance toward any one who had ever been 
connected with his fortunes or his travels; playful, 
light-hearted, witty, and humorous, but not without 
those occasional fits of black depression and nervous 
irritability to which such temperaments are liable. "’ 


=The London home of the late Mary Howitt wa , 
says a London Times writer, ‘for many years a meet- 
ing place of all that was best and brightest in the 
world of liberal literature of that day. She was a 
careful and energetic mistress of her household, the 
mother of many children. Her household duties were 
little interrupted by her literary work. She had no 
special room of her own, but wrote in the drawing- 
room, open to all comers, and would rise from her 
desk at every call with a smile. I remember her look 
as one bright morning, laying down her pen and 
stepping out through the open window, she took the 
hammer from the awkward hand of the gardener and 
with a few swift, adroit strokes showed him how the 
creeper should be trained. ‘Look,’ said Mr. Howitt, 
who stood near, ‘is there anything she can not do?’ 
She often wrote late into the night to make up time, 
without seeming to suffer in health, or, what is more 
important to the happiness of those about literary 
persons, exhaustion of nerves and spirits. Her rare 
physical strength and most pliant temper preserved 
her in almost unabated enjoyment of life to the verge 
of ninety.” 


See eee 
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=Last year’s output of books fell short of that of 
1886, which was the largest in the annals of literature. 
The following table shows the number of entries made 
in the two years in the Publishers’ Weekly : 


PRUOR 6 2 6 3s 
Juvenile Books. . 
Law 


Theology and Religion 
Education, Language . oy 
Literary, History and Miscellany . 
Poetry and the Drama 


Biography, Memoirs 


Description, Travel . pe 
Fine Art and Illustrated Books . 
Medical Science, Hygiene . 


Mistery... . 


Political and Social Science . 


Useful Arts 


Physical and Mathematical Science 


Domestic and Rural 


Sports and Amusements 


Humor and Satire 


Mental and Moral Philosophy . 


1886. 
. 1080 
458 
469 
377 
275 
388 
220 
155 
159 
151 
177 

. 2 
0174 
112 
148 
46 

70 

17 

18 


4676 


1887. 
1022 
487 
438 
353 
283 
251 
221 
201 
180 
175 
17I 
157 
143 
123 
76 
61 
48 
26 
21 


4437 


=The following list of current literary pseudonyms, 
with the real names of their bearers, is taken from 
Hazell’s ‘Annual Cyclopedia” : 


NOM DE PLUME, 


Max Adeler 

Ally Sloper 

F,. Anstey 
Cuthbert Bede 
Carmen Sylva 
Lewis Carroll . 
Dagonet . . s+ « 
John Dangerfield . 
G. Fleming . ‘ 
Grace Greenwood . 
Holme Lee. 
Vernon Lee 

Helen Mathers . 
John Oldcastle 
Pen Oliver . 

Max O'Rell 

Ouida ? 
Leader Scott .. 
Arthur Sketchley 
Speranza 


- Hesba Stretton . 


Toby, M. P. 
Mark Twain 
Uncle Remus. 


John Strange Winter . 
. Mrs. Etherington Guyton. 


Emma J. Worboise 
Zadkiel 


REAL NAME, 


. C. Heber Clark. 


C. H. Koss. 
. F. Anstey Guthrie. 


. Edward Bradley. 
. Queen Elizabeth of Roumania. 


Rev. C. L. Dodgson. 
. G. R: Sims. 


. Oswald Crawfurd. 
. Julia Fletcher. 
. Mrs. S. J. Lippincott. 


. Harriet Parr. 


. Violet Paget. 
_. Mrs. Reeve. 
. Wilfrid Meynell. 
. Sir H. Thompson. 


. Paul Blouet. 
. Louise de la Ramee. 
. Mrs. Lucy Baxter. 


. Rev. George Rose. 
. Lady Wilde. 


. Sarah Smith. 


. H. W. Lucy. 
. Samuel L. Clemens. 


. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Mrs. H. E, V. Stannard. 


. Lieut. R. J. Morrison. 
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=In the new Church of the Holy Trinity at Ayr, 
Scotland, is a brass mural tablet by Mrs. Ritchie, the 
daughter of Thackeray. It is a memorial not only of 
her father’s stepfather, but also of ‘‘ Colonel Newcome.” 
The following is the inscription which she has written 
for it: 
Sacred to the Memory of 
MAJOR HENRY WILLIAM CARMICHAEL SMYTH, 
Of the Bengal Engineers, 
Who departed this life at Ayr, 9th September, 1861, 
Aged 81 years. 
“Adsum.” 


‘¢ And lo, he whose heart was as that of a little child had 
answered to his name and stood in the presence of the 
Master.”—Newcomes, Vol, III., Chap. 26, 


On the rebuilding of the church his grave was 
brought within the walls. He was laid to rest imme- 
diately beneath this place by his stepson, William 
Makepeace Thackeray. 


SONNET TO L. M. ALCOTT. 


When I remember with what buoyant heart 
’Midst war’s alarms and woes of civil strife 
In youthful eagerness thou did’st depart 
At peril of thy safety, peace and life, 
To nurse the wounded soldier, swathe the dead— 
How pierced soon by fever’s poisoned dart 
And brought unconscious home, with ’wildered head, 
Thou, ever since, ’mid languor and dull pain, 
To conquer fortune, cherish kindred dear, 
Hast with grave studies vexed a sprightly brain, 
In myriad households kindled love and cheer, 
Ne’er from thyself by Fame’s loud trump beguiled, 
Sounding in this and the further hemisphere— 
I pré#s thee to my heart, as Duty’s faithful child. 
A. Bronson Alcott, 


PICTURES OF THE IMAGINATION. 
An American author, when a youth, was inexpres- 
sibly grieved to hear that the poet of whom he was 
then fond kept his hair very short, and wore the best 
fitting coat in New York. Popular imagination is apt 
to associate genius with an abundance of flowing 
locks and uncomfortable looking cloaks; and it is 
doubtless owing to this reason that portraits of Tenny- 
son never fail to give satisfaction. Leech, according 
to an author who knew him, “ disappointed expe¢tation 
in the way of comedy. He was very silent, and his 
air was generally one of settled gloom.’’ Artemus 
Ward always seemed unhappy, and Josh Billings, in 
the characteristic words of an American reporter, had 
the air of a man who had just seated himself on a 
tack. The living American humorists are equally 
disappointing. Mark Twain has been described as 
‘wearing the injured look of a bad boy who has been 
pulled out of bed to see uncongenial company.” If 
the personal experiences of such men as these fails to 
realize expectation, it is no wonder that their photo- 
graphs are disappointing Chambers’ Journal. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column, 


G. C. Y.— 

The editor of the Mew Princeton Review is Prof. Wm. M. 
Sloane. He is now in Europe, and communication in rela- 
tion to the Review should be addressed to Messrs. A. C. 
Armstrong and Son, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Mrs. L. M.— 

Your question covers too large and varied a field for us to 
answer minutely, but we give here a few of the most impor- 
tant subscription books, with the names of their publishers : 
«The American Cyclopedia,” D, Appleton & Co., New 
York, ‘ Beacon Lights ef History” and ‘Patriotic Ad- 
dresses,” Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. ‘“ Three 
Years of Arctic Service,” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. ‘Personal Memoirs of Grant,” ‘ McClellan’s Own 
Story,” Chas. L, Webster & Co., New York. Perley 
Poore’s “ Reminiscences,’’ ‘‘ Samantha at Saratoga,” Hub- 
bard Bros., Philadelphia. Blaine’s books, Henry Bill Pub- 
lishing Co., Norwich, Conn, ‘‘ International Encyclopzedia,” 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. Ridpath’s ‘‘ Universal 
History,” Phillips & Hunt, New York, Marietta Holley’s 
books, American Publishing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

The above are all subscription books, but with one or two 
exceptions can be found in general book-stores, 


B. D. S.— 

As the queries you send us are all among the “ Hundred 
Prize Questions” asked in Lippincott's Magazine, we do not 
think it proper to answer them. 


Ss. M. L.— 

Gertrude Bloede (‘‘Stuart Sterne’’) was born in Dresden, 
Saxony, on the roth of August, 1845. In 1850 the family 
came to America, in consequence of the German Revolu- 
tion of ’48, in which Dr. G, Bloede took an active part, and 
after living for a time in various other States of the Union, 
finally settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1861. Miss Bloede 
has made the English language quite her own, and published 
the following volumes of verse; “ Angelo,” issued in 1877, 
‘* Giorgio,” in 1881, and “ Beyond the Shadow,” in 1888. 


F. T.— 
There is a poem called “ Along the Rio Grande” in 
*“‘ Letters from Colorado,’”’ by H. L. Wason, 
M. R.— 
*« The day is ending, 
The night is descending ; 
The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead,”’ 
Are the opening lines of Longfellow’s poem “ An After- 
noon in February.” 
The lines, 
‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 
Are from Richard Lovelace’s “To Althea, from Prison.” 


L. S. T.— 

Lord Lytton, Edward Bulwer Lytton, and Bulwer Lytton 
are all names of one author whose full name is Sir Edward 
George Bulwer-Lytton. 

Edward Robert Lytton, son of the above, writes under the 
nom de plume of ‘Owen Meredith.” 
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Subscriber.— 

A sequel to “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood” has been 
published in the United States, entitled ‘John Jasper’s 
Secret.”” The writers are Mr. Henry Morford and others, 
and they assert that hints had been unwittingly supplied from 
Mr. Dickens *‘ for a much closer estimate of the bearings of 
those portions remaining unwritten than he could probably 
have believed while in life; ’’ and they claim to have carried 
out, however feebly, what they have fully traced and identi- 
fied as the intention of the writer. 

We can supply ‘‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood’» 
(incomplete) for 35 cents, and 50 cents. With the sequel, 
at $1.10. 


L. M. C. W.— 

** Credo’? was written by Prof. L. T. Townsend, of the 
Boston University, a voluminous writer upon theological 
themes. The general aim of ‘‘ Credo” is to show the rea- 
sonableness of the Evangelical Christian doctrine, and is a 
book especially intended for persons sceptically inclined, 
although of great interest to the general reader. To give 
you a general idea of the book we transcribe its table of con- 
tents. ‘‘ Prophets and Prophecies respecting Ancient Cities 
and Countries.’”’ “ Prophecies respecting Existing Nation- 
alities.” ‘ Prophecies respecting Christ and Christianity.”’ 
“The Earth and the Bible.” ‘The Resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus”’ ‘The Three—One.”’ “ Satan.” ‘* Permit- 
ted and Prohibited Spiritualism.’’ “Conversion.”’ ‘* Super- 
natural Life as related to Faith, Works, and the Atonement 
of Christ.”’ “ Future Existence of Man.’ “ Resurrection 
of Man.” “Nature and Operations of Conscience.’ 
“Nature and Operations of Memory.” “Thraldom of 
Character.” ‘*The Old Heavens and Earth Displaced by 
the New.” “ The Sceptic among the Disciples.” 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. 
Mr. Lang cannot be dull if he tries, and, as a book- 
man who knows books thoroughly, his ‘‘ Books and 


Bookmen”’ will appeal to all book-lovers, particu- . 


larly in the pathetic prefatory note in which he pre- 
tends that it is the swan song of a book-hunter, who 
can hunt books no more. 

Mr. Lang finds, as so many of his fellow sports- 
men have found, that the game has grown scarce. 
The preserves are for the rich, the open country con- 
taining nothing but tough old birds of no value, or 
tame young fowl, which any poulterer will freely 
supply for twenty per cent. off. 

The book-hunter dies ; he never retires voluntarily 
from the chase. 

A “black letter’’ man, or a “tall copyist,’’ or an 
“uncut,” or a ‘‘rough edge’’ man, or an ‘“‘ early Eng- 
lish dramatist,’’ or an ‘‘ Elzeviran,”’ or a ‘‘ broadsider,” 
or a “‘ pasquinader,”’ or an “ old brown calf ’’ man, or 
a ‘‘Grangerite,”’ or a ‘‘tawny Moroccoite,’”’ or a “ gilt 
topper,” or a “ marble insider,” or an “‘ editio princeps 
man,” is never cured either by high prices or low 
prices, and under no circumstances will he light his 
cigar with a catalogue. Princeton Review, 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S, 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA UNDER FREDERIC THE GREAT, 
1740-1745. By Herbert Tuttle. Vols. Il. and III. 8vo, 


$3.40; by mail, $3.67. 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: ITS ORIGIN, AND AN 
AccOUNT OF ITS PROGRESS DOWN TO THE DEATH OF 
Lorp RaGLan. By Alexander William Kinglake. 
Vol. V. From the Morrow of Inkerman to the Fall of 
Canrobert. With maps. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

See review in this number. 


THE STORY OF THE GoTHS. From the earliest times 
to the end of the Gothic dominion in Spain. By Henry 
Bradley. Story of the Nations series, Illustrated. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


THE SToRY OF THE CITY OF NEW YorRK. By Charles 
Burr Todd. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.52. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET. By his son, 
Edward Miner Gallaudet. With portraits. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.52. 

The name of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet is never 
mentioned without reverence and admiration, a name, 
too, better known and better loved by those to whom 
voice never penetrates, and among whom speech is 
never heard. The family has devoted itself to one 
special branch of philanthropic work, and all over the 
world is identified with the cause of education among 
the deaf and dumb. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, 
born in Philadelphia, December Io, 1787, graduated 
at Yale in 1805, and began his pulpit ministry in 1814. 
His attention was early called to the subject that be- 
came his life-work, and in 1815 he visited Europe 
and brought back with him Laurent Clerc. His first 
asylum at Hartford opened with seven pupils in 1817, 
and he continued its head till ill health compelled him 
to retire from active management in 1830. His sons 
followed in his steps. Thomas became professor in 
the New York Institution for Deaf and Dumb in 1843, 
and in 1852 founded St. Ann's Church for deaf-mutes ; 
an example followed by Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and other cities. His brother, Edward Miner, 
organized in 1857 the Deaf and Dumb Institution of 
the District of Columbia at Washington, and in 1864 
succeeded in establishing the National Deaf-Mute 
College of which he was made president. 

Publishing World. 


With extracts from 
By his son, William 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 


Lire OF AMos A. LAWRENCE. 
his diary and correspondence. 
Lawrence. With portrait. 
$1.12. 

The perusal of this memoir can not but be beneficial 
to society and humanity, for the lesson it teaches is 
important, and the story is told in a simple but inter- 
esting manner. It should encourage young men to 
have a noble and worthy aim in life. It is a convinc- 
ing proof that a large and successful business can be 
conducted without any neglect of the duties of a head 
of a family, a citizen and a Christian. 

This volume is printed on good paper, in large and 
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clear type, and is enriched with a full and excellent 
index. It is also illustrated with two portraits of Mr. 
Lawrence and with views of his residence at Cottage 
Farm, the Church of Our Saviour and Lawrence Hall, 
a dormitory for the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
at Cambridge erected by Mr. Lawrence in 1873, in 
acknowledgment of the goodness of God during 
thirty years preceding. Boston Transcript, 


LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By Austin Dobson. 
Great Writers series, Edited by Eric S, Robertson, 
M.A. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


See review in this number. 


WILLIAM oF GERMANY: A succinct biography of 
William I., German Emperor and King of Prussia. By 
Archibald Forbes. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


DESCRIPTION. 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE C&SARS. By William 

Ralph Inge, M.A, 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 
WALKS IN Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 8vo, 
$2.00; by mail, $2.18. 


NAPOLEON AND THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. By Count 
Leo Tolstoi. Translated from the third French edition 
by Huntington Smith. With portrait. ‘ 12mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 


See review in this number. 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CORNHILL TO GRAND 
Caro. By Mr. M, A. Titmarsh (W. M. Thackeray). 
Routledge’s Pocket Library. 32mo, 30 cents; by 
mail, 35 cents ; uncut edges, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents ; 
gilt top, uncut edges, 45 cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 


ROMAN Days. From the Swedish of Viktor Ryd- 
berg. By Alfred Corning Clark. With a sketch of 
Rydberg, by H. A. W. Lindehn. New edition. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


LIFE IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. Being observa- 
tions and experiences of an alien in the South during 
the American Civil War, By William Watson. 12mo, 
$1.60; by mail, $1.74. 


OR, TRAITS OF Two 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, 


BRITONS AND MUSCOVITES; 
Empires. By Curtis Guild. 
$1.66. 

Mr. Guild, who is the editor of the Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin, presents in this volume the traits 
of two empires, being the results of his experiences 
during atourabroad. An interesting account is given 
of the picturesque old ruins of Fountains and Furness 
Abbeys, old Boston in Lincolnshire, St. Botolph’s 
Church, Ripon Cathedral and other historical points. 
He dilates at large upon English hotel management and 
theineffectual efforts to carry on large hotels in London 
on the American plan. He was by no means favora- 
bly impressed, and complains of the ignorant clerks 
and slow servants, the badly-heated and cheerless 
rooms, and the comparatively meagre bills of fare. A 
large portion of the book is devoted to an account of 
his visit to Russia, and there is an interesting descrip- 
tion of the churches and other buildings in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, and scenes at Nijni Novgorod. 
The author draws the following conclusions: ‘“‘ The 
Russians are evidently a patriotic people, and the im- 
mense military force the Empire could bring into the 
field if the army were put on a war footing would 
render Russia one of the most dangerous of foes to 
encounter. With an immense territory as yet unde- ® 
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veloped ; with vast tracts of productive grain-growing 
land, mineral wealth not yet opened, that must be almost 
fabulous in its amount, a tremendous timber product, 
vast pasture lands, good geographical position as re- 
gards controlling the commerce of the East, the power 
which therulers of Russia are destined to hold in the 
future must exceed anything ever dreamed of by the 
present generation.” Philadelphia Inquirer. 


RELIGION. 


THE SPIRITS IN PRISON, AND OTHER STUDIES ON ‘THE 
LIFE AFTER DEATH. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 
New and revisededition. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67. 


THE LAWS OF ECCLESIASTICAL PoLity. Books J.—IV. 
By Richard Hooker. With an introduction by Henry 
Morley. Morley’s Universal Library. 12mo, 30 cents; 
by mail, 36 cents. 


THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. Newly edited, 
with fac-simile text and a commentary, for the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, from the MS. of the 
Holy Sepulchre (Convent of the Greek Church), Jerusa- 
lem, by J. Rendel Harris. 4to, $5.00; by mail, $5.15. 


BEYOND THE STARS; OR, HUMAN LIFE IN HEAVEN. 
By Rev. Archibald McCullagh, D. D. 16mo, 80 cents; 
bymail, 87 cents, 


THE HEREAFTER. Twenty-three answers by as many 
Religious Teachers to the question, What are the 
strongest proofs and arguments in support of the belief 
in a life hereafter? 16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 cents. 

The series of articles published in the Christmas 
number of the Aera/d in answer to the question, 

‘‘ What are the strongest proofs and arguments in sup- 

port of the belief in a life hereafter ?’’ reappears in a 

compact little volume bearing the imprint of D. Loth- 

rop Co. The contributors to the series include repre- 
sentative preachers and teachers of nearly every 
religious denomination in the country, and what they 
have to say from their individual standpoints upon 
the subject is of remarkable interest. Each writer 
puts into a nutshell his individual opinion or creed 
and the grounds upon which it is based. No sectarian 
argument or coloring is admitted, and the twenty-three 
papers given are admirable specimens of how much 
can be said in few words. The writers include such 
men as James Freeman Clarke, Joseph Cook, Dr. 

Bartol, Rabbi Schindler, Julian K. Smyth, Brooke 

Herford, Henry W. Foote and others. 

Boston Transcript. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. By the 
Very Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D. 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.27. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
PHILEMON. By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. 8vo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.28. 

The first issue of a new series edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Nicoll, of the London £xfosztor, to be 
known as “‘ The expositor’s Bible.” It is to contain 
expository lectures on the Bible by the foremost 
preachers and theologians of the day. While regard 
will be had to the latest results of scholarship, the vol- 
umes will be essentially popular and adapted to gen- 
eral readers quite as muchas totheclergy. With one 
or two exceptions, the volumes will be absolutely 
new. Publishers’ Weekly. 


FroM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of teaching to a 
village congregation, with letters on the life after 
death. By Charles Kingsley. Edited by his wife. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. : 
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CLEAR AS CRYSTAL. A series of tales to children on 


the crystal, given in the West Denver Congregational . 


Church in Denver, Colorado, during 1886 and 1887. 
By Rev. R. T. Cross. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


GOD WITHOUT RELIGION: DEISM AND SIR JAMES 
STEPHEN. By William Arthur. New edition. 12mo, 
$2.40; by mail, $2.55. 

MARTYRS AND: SAINTS OF THE FIRST TWELVE CEN- 
TURIES. Studies from the lives of the Black Letter 
Saints of the English Calendar, By the author of 
“Chronicles of The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF EVOLUTION. By James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 


Stitt Hours. By Richard Rothe. Translated by 
Jane T. Stoddart. With an introductory essay by Rev 
John Macpherson, M.A. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.67" 


READINGS AND PRAYERS FOR AID IN PRIVATE DEvo- 
TION. By Thomas M. Clark,D.D., LL.D. 32mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 44 cents. Standard of the Cross. 


Hoty 1n Curist: Thoughts on the calling of God’s 
children to be holy as he is holy. By Rev. Andrew 
Murray, 1I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 78 cents, 

ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 

OUTLOOKS ON SocIETY, LITERATURE AND POLITICS. 
By Edwin Percy Whipple. 8vo, uncut edges, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.24. 

The nineteen miscellaneous papers collected in this 
volume cover a very wide range of subjects, from 
“‘ Domestic Service”’ to ‘‘ American Principles ’’ and 
‘‘ Lowell as a Prose Writer.’ Many of them proba- 
bly appeared in newspapers and magazines, and it 
would have been a kindness to Mr. Whipple’s memory 
to have left most of these there. The political papers, 
written in the heat of the struggle of the Republican 
party with President Johnson, in no way add to the 
writer's legitimate reputation as a critic. Several of 
the outlooks on society and politics, such as those on 
the ‘‘ Swearing Habit” and ‘‘ American Principles,” 
are good examples of Mr. Whipple's talents as a 
moratist; but others, like Mr. Hardhack’s deliverance 
on Darwinism and sensationalism, are of slight tex- 
ture ; good enough work for the day, they had their 
day. The best article in the book is that entitled ‘‘ In 
Dickens Land.” Literary World. 


Includes these among other papers: ‘“‘A Grand 
Business Man of the New School;” “ Mr. Hardhack 
on the Derivation of Man from the Monkey;"’ “ Mr. 
Hardhack on the Sensational in Literature and Life;”’ 
“The Swearing Habit;’’ “Religion and Scientific 
Theories ;"’ ‘‘ American Principles ;"’ “‘ Lord Bacon ;’ 
‘“‘ Lowell as a Prose-Writer "’ and ‘‘ In Dickens-land.’ 

Bookmart 


THE LOVER, AND OTHER PAPERS OF STEELE AND 
ADDISON. Edited by Walter Lewin. The Camelot 
series. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 16mo, uncut edges, 
40 cents ; by mail, 48 cents. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES ; OR, THE 
AMERICAN IDEA OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, AND ITS 
PracTICAL EFFects. With official documents, By 
Philip Schaff, D. D., LL. D. Reprinted from the 
papers of the American Historical Association, vol. ii., 
No. 4. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


HEROES, HERO-WoRSHIP, AND THE HEROIC IN 
History. By Thomas Carlyle. New edition. 12mo, 
80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MORALITY ; OR, ETHI- 
CAL PRINCIPLES DISCUSSED AND APPLIED. By Ezekiel 
Gilman Robinson, D. D., LL.D. t2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.61, 


PARISH PROBLEMS: HINTS AND HELPS FOR THE 
PEOPLE OF THE CHURCHES. Edited by Washington 
Gladden. 8vo, $2.00; by mail, $2.19. ‘ 


REINCARNATION: A STUDY OF FORGOTTEN TRUTH. 
By E. D, Walker. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

That the majority of mankind are filled with a dis- 
satisfaction that Christianity tries in vain to resist, and 
that even the uncompromising devotees of truth are 
yearning after a larger revelation, is the opinion of 
the author. A portion of this revelation he believes 
is contained in the ‘doctrine variously termed as 
reincarnation, metempsychosis, transmigration.”” By 
this he does not mean the theories concerning rebirth 
of men in brute bodies, but ‘‘the inner kernel of that 
husk, ‘which in protean forms has irrepressibly welled 
up in every great phase of thought. "This 
work is a brief summary of the doctrine as found in 
Western literature, among the ancients, in the Bible, 
in early Christendom, in the East to-day, and in 
Eastern poetry. It is illustrated throughout by poems 
and extracts from prominent writers. A very full 
bibliography of reincarnation completes the volume. 


Publishers Weekly. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHOW, AND OTHER LECTURES. By 
Thomas Starr King. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Edwin P. Whipple. New edition, 8vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 


THE UNITED STATES OF YESTERDAY AND OF TO-MOR- 
ROW. By William Barrows, D. D. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Written to answer questions about the territory 
between the Alleghanies and the Pacific. The informa- 
tion is given in chapters under the following headings : 
How large is the West? Surprising distances in the 
United States ; The six growths of the United States; 
Growth in settlements; Ancient Chicago; The 
‘‘Great American Desert’’; Large land-holdings in 
the United States ; Wild life on the border; Pioneering 
in education; Lynch law; Eastern jealousy and 
neglect of the West; The railway system of the West; 
The empire of the future. Index. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF SUNDAY LEGISLATION, FROM 
321 to 1888, A.D. By A. H. Lewis, D.D. 12mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

This book enters a field not hitherto occupied in the 
literature of the Sunday question. It answers many 
questions which are pressing to the front, as may be 
seen from the titles of chapters which we quote: The 
origin and philosophy of Sunday legislation; Sunday 
legislation under the Roman Empire; Sunday legisla- 
tion after the fall of the Roman Empire ; Saxon laws 
concerning Sunday ; Sunday laws in England; Sun- 
day laws in England during the Puritan supremacy ; 
Early Sunday laws of Scotland; Law of Holland; 
Early Sunday in Ireland and Wales; Sunday legisla- 
tion in America—Colonial period ; Sunday laws of the 
States and Territories of the United States. 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP; OR, VOLUNTARY SUS- 
PENSION OF THOUGHT. With special reference to the 
laws of nature to secure both mental and physical 
health. By W. H. Rogers, 18mo, paper, 15 cents ; by 
mail, 16 cents. 
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CHIPS FROM A TEACHER’S WORKSHOP. By L. R. 
Klemm, Ph. D. 1I2mo. 

A work of a very able character, and one which 
will be of surpassing interest to all educators, students, 
scholars and, indeed, to all who feel interested in 
practical educational matters. From its preface to its 
last page it abounds in the most valuable information 
upon almost every phase of imparting instruction to 
scholars, and also upon correlated subjects of a library, 
historic and didactic characters. The author of this 
excellent book, of upwards of four hundred pages, has 
conferred a substantial and enduring educational 
benefaction upon the educators of all countries, his 
subjects being presented in a clear and earnest style, 
giving the reader the impression of his ability and 
practical experience in the domain of scholarship, and 
of his success in giving to others the knowledge he 
has acquired. Boston Transcript. 


NATIONAL PERILS AND OPPORTUNITIES. The discus- 
sions of the general Christian Conference, held in 
Washington, D, C., December 7th, 8th, and goth, 1887, 
under the auspices and direction of the Evangelical 
Alliance for the United States, 8vo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.28. 

The following are some of the more important 
addresses: The city as a peril, by Rev. Dan. Dor- 
chester; Immigration, by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; The 
misuse of wealth, by Prof. Merrill E. Gates ; Estrange- 
ment from the church, by Bishop Hurst; Ultramon- 
tanism, by Bishop A. C. Coxe; The saloon, by Rev. 
R. S. MacArthur; Perils to the family, by Rev. S. W. 
Dike ; The social vice, by Col. J. L. Greene; Relation 
of the church to the capital and labor question, by Dr. 
McCosh ; Necessity of co-operation in Christian work, 
by Rev. R. S. Storrs ; and Methods of co-operation in 
Christian work, by Rev. Josiah Strong. 

Publishers Weekly. 


BETTER Not. A discussion of certain social customs. 


By J. H. Vincent, LL.D. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents, 

PROPERTY IN LAND. An essay on the new Crusade. 
By Henry Winn. Questions of the Day series, 8vo, 
paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 24 cents. 

Skilfully exposes the fallacies of Herbert Spencer 
and Henry George, and discusses the American 
system of taxation, which, in the writer's opinion, is 
defective and unjust. N. Y. Sun. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 

THE Farry-LAND OF SCIENCE. By Arabella B. 
Buckley. Illustrated. New edition, 16mo, 50 cents ; 
by mail, 58 cents. 

THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. By Sir J. W. 
Dawson. International Scientific series. 12mo, $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1.48. 

Is a summary, in strictly scientific form for the use 
of the student, of the development of the vegetable 
kingdom according to geological periods. It addresses, 
therefore, both the geologist and the botanist, but it is 
above the level of the general reader. Its pages 
bring out strongly the probable fact of the arctic 
origin or our successive flora, and pay deserved tribute 
to the researches of the late Prof. Asa Gray. The 
subject of the migration of floras is invested with 
great difficulties, which this work discusses but does 
not solve. The author inclines to a theory of rapid 
rather than slow origin of plant forms—‘‘in effect 
something not unlike the old and familiar idea of 
creation.”’ And so he leaves himself at last ‘‘in the 
presence of the great Creative Mind, who ‘is before 
all things and in whom all things consist.’ ”’ 

Literary World. » 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE EMBRYOLOGY OF INSECTS AND 
ARACHNIDS. By Adam Todd Bruce, B.A., Ph.D. A 
memorial volume. With colored plates. 4to, $3.00; 
by mail, $3.15. 


First STEPS IN ELEcTRICITy. Designed for the 
entertainment and instruction of young people at home 
and school, By Charles Barnard. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 70 cents, 

Mr. Barnard has written in simple style of the 
fundamental principles of electrical science, with the 
idea of entertaining and instructing young people at 
home and at school. He has virtually amplified the 
chapter on “ Electricity ’ found in the common text- 
books on Natural Philosophy, and has described the 
simpler experiments so that any boy or girl may per- 
form and understand them. R. L.in The Writer. 


POETRY. 


Poems. By Irwin Russell. 
82 cents. 

Many of Mr. Russell’s poems appeared in 7he 
Century under “ Bric-a-brac”’ from 1875 to 1880. 
They are mostly in negro dialect and ’are both 
amusing and pathetic. The volume is a memorial 
volume, the author, who is a Mississippian, having 
died at New Orleans, Dec. 23, 1879, finishing his 
brief literary career in his 26th year. Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris writes a sympathetic introduction, 
giving some facts of Mr. Russell's life; of the dialect 
poetry he says: “ The most wonderful thing about it 
is his accurate conception of the negro character.” 

Publishers Weekly. 


A LITTLE BROTHER OF THE RICH, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By E. S. Martin. Illustrated. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 81 cents. 

Wit, sentiment, melody, freshness of idea, with 
moderate disrespect for established institutions, are 
characteristics of the thin volume, containing some 
thirty odd poems, which Mr. E. S. Martin of Rochester 
has published under this title. Several of these pro- 
ductions are humorous and several extremely satirical, 
but one on Grant pitched ina graver key. Mr. Martin 
has the charm of original fancy, agreeable versifica- 
tion, and freedom of thought. There are poets of old 
renown whose intrinsic value is not equal to any page 
of his little volume. N.Y. Sun. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAy. Rout- 
ledge’s Pocket Library. 32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 
cents; uncut edges, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents; gilt 
top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents, 


I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


HEARTSEASE AND RUE. By James Russell Lowell. 
16mo, 90.cents ; by mail, 99 cents. 


PROSE FICTION. 


PLEASANT WATERS: A story of Southern life and 
character. By Graham Claytor. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

A story of Southerh life and character told in en- 
tertaining style. Its commencement is a few weeks 
after the surrender of the army of Northern Virginia 
upon the plains of Appomattox. Among the little 
band of troops in the Carolinas under command of 
General Joseph E. Johnston, who has issued his final 
order to them, are two friends, Pleasant Waters and 
Richard Bentley, who have fought side by side during 
the four years of the war. The latter goes to California 
to seek his fortune. Waters returns to his home in 
Littleton, Virginia, but all that is left of his beloved 
old homestead is naked walls, charred and blackened 
ruins, his mother and sister, Winnie, living in a small 
“frame building near the ruins. They had been stripped 
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of everything but the house that sheltered them and 
some poor land. The mother of Waters had been 
compelled to mortgage the property in order to secure 
the means of living, but on the return of Pleasant, he 
and his sister Winnie, and the overseer, Michael, were 
able, after a short time, by saving, to pay off the entire 
indebtedness. Phila. Inquirer. 


THE LONG EXILE, AND OTHER STORIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Translated from 
the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.01. 

Illustrates once more the versatility of this remark- 
able man, who, having taken high rank as a novelist, 
a theologian, a moralist, a historian, and a political 
economist, here presents himself as an educational 
reformer and a writer for children. In the last-named 
capacity he puts forth ideas which to American edu- 
cators will doubtless appear original and impracticable. 
The chapter entitled ‘School Scenes at Yasnava Po- 
lyana”’ gives a full account of the school established 
by him on his estate of thatname. The style in which 
these stories are written is limpid and artless, and a 
very charming impression is given of the confiding, 
almost parental relations existing between the Count 
and the children of his school. N.Y. Sun. 


WHAT THE WIND TOLD TO THE TREE-Tops. By 
Alice Williams Brotherton. Illustrated. 4to, gocents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 

A number of fairy tales, much in the style of Hans 
Christian Andersen and not unworthy of, being com- 
pared to his. The January wind tells a story of the 
Christ-child; February tells, in rhyme, of a boy who 
played truant; the March wind of its tussle with a 
rickety cottage chimney, and soon. The November 
wind is a punster, but his story of the wedding of 
the gold pen and the inkstand is so good as to make 
us feel charitably inclined toward all of his kind. 
There are many clever and artistic, though unpreten- 
tious, illustrations. Critic. 


THE Worvp'’s VERDICT. By Mark Hopkins, Jr. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

It is at Paris and Nice that almost all the events of 
this story happen. The characters consist of the 
Harding family, father, mother, ‘‘ Leslie,’’ the daugh- 
ter, and “ Fred,’’ a young nephew. In Paris they 
meet an old friend, Stanley Monroe, who is, like them- 
selves, rich and American. Through him they get 
to know Serge Tolofski, a Russian artist, and his sister, 
“Tllyne.”” These two Russians have a story which 
only comes out after a double love affair has pro- 
gressed almost to the end between the four young 
people. It is this secret which holds the fate of all in 
the balance for atime. French student life is well 
sketched. Literary News. 


SARA CREWE; OR, WHAT HAPPENED AT MIss MIN- 
CHIN’s, By Francis Hodgson Burnett, author of “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy.” [Illustrated by R. B. Birch. 4to, 75 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

The story has a charm of its own and and it will 
be read with delight by children of all ages—by chil- 
dren of 86 as well as by children of 6. It has that 
one touch of nature that will strike the sympathetic 
chord in every human heart. The sufferings of the 
imaginative drudge at Miss Minchin’s are depicted 
with such sincerity and truth that the story must be- 
come an English classic, but it is weak in having asa 
moral—if it has a moral—that great wealth is the true 
tranquilizer for London drudges who sweeten the crust 
of toil with dreams like those of the Princess Sara. 

Philadelphia Times. 
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A Lire INTEREST. By Mrs. Alexander. No. 212, 
Leisure Hour series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents; paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

The family of a London solicitor,a Mr. Acland, 
are the characters, and the events of their lives form 
the story. Mr. and Mrs, Acland have each been 
married before and have each a child by the former 
marriage; besides there are two little ones of five and 
six. The step-children, ‘Dick’? and ‘ Margery,” 
have a hard time of it, and soon leave home to man- 
age for themselves. It is around Mrs. Acland the 
interest centres. There is a mystery in her past, and 
there is a man who has a power over her which leads 
her to rob her husband's safe to give her enemy 
money. This and an attempted murder on her part 
are the leading events; the others are the usual love- 
making and scenes from domestic life of the English 
novel. Publishers Weekly. 
Victor. By Ellery Sinclair. 16mo,75 cents; by 

mail, 86 cents. 

Is a story of the melodramatic kind, but it is fairly 
well told and is not devoid of human interest. Victor 
Carteret is unjustly suspected of the murder of a man 
to whose daughter he is affianced against the will of 
her father. Roger Gresham, his rival, who knows the 
truth of the murder, conceals his knowledge and suc- 
ceeds in winning the girl. Roger is mortally 
wounded in battle, but tells the story of the murder 
before he dies. Victor, however, does not avail him- 
self of the confession and waits for the capture of the 
real murderer, a former runaway slave, for his vindi- 
cation. In working out this plot the author makes as 
interesting a story as a story without novelty can be. 
It will be found as entertaining as the average of 
modern ephemeral fiction. Philadelphia Times. 
A Lire INTEREST. By Mrs. Alexander. Reprint in 

Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. By Edgar 
Saltus, 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

Miss Con; or, ALL THOSE GIRLS. By Agnes 
Giberne. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 

PETER, PATRICK, AND OTHER Boys. By Sally Pratt 
McLean, and other authors. Illustrated, 16mo, 70 
cents; by mail, 80 cents, 

DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. By Margaret Sidney. 
With illustrations by F, Childe Hassam, 16mo, 70 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 

THE DumB Betty LAMP, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Henry Bacon, Illustrated. 16mo, 85 cents; by mail, 96 
cents. 

ABout GIANTS AND OTHER WONDER PEOPLE. By 
Isabel Smithson and George Foster Barnes, Illustrated. 
16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents, 

ONE MAID’s MISCHIEF. By G. Manville Fenn. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 

A FALSE START. By Hawley Smart. Reprint in 
Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 

THE STORY OF COLETTE. From the French original 
“ La Neuvaine de Colette.” 16mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 25 cents. 

One of the most delightful novelettes of the season 
is ‘‘ The Story of Colette.” It is a love tale pure and 
simple, with one of the most fresh, original and cap- 
tivating little damsels for a heroine that the pen of 
novelist ever drew. It has met with unqualified suc- 
cess in France, and deserves a warm welcome here. 

N. Y. Sun. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Illustrated, New edition, 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.03. 
Although ostensibly written for boys, we question 
whether its reading is by any means confined to them. 
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It is a story of the bold buccaneers of a century ago, 
told by a boy who was on board one of their vessels. 
Its pictures of life at sea and in the pirates’ haunts are 
wonderfully vivid, and the style is so simple and clear 
that one almost feels as if he were reading an actual 
narrative of facts. Boston Transcript. 


THE Strory OF JEWwAD. A Romance. By ‘Ali 
‘Aziz Efendi, the Cretan. Translated from the Turkish 
by E. J. W. Gibb, M. R.A. S.  12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

Is supposed to have been written in 1796-97, two 
years before the author’s death. The translation is 
severely literal, and faithfully reflects the antiquated, 
ornate style in vogue among Turkish writers when the 
book was produced. The modern style in Ottoman 
literature, the growth of the last sixty or seventy years, 
is essentially different, and, in the translator's opinion, 
is better adapted to the Ottoman genius. The book may 
be considered in some sense as an offshoot from the 
era which produced the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights,”’ 
and is intended to illustrate the study and practice of 
the occult sciences among the dervishes a century or 
more ago. Much of the magic and diablery with 
which it abounds is likely enough intended to repre- 
sent the effects of hashish or similar intoxicating 
preparations, which Turkish magicians frequently 
made use of. As happens with so many Eastern 
works of fiction, it has a number of secondary tales, 
which, however, do not greatly interfere with the main 
narrative. The vivid Oriental imagination is every- 
where apparent, and there are many quaint pictures 
of Turkish manners and society in the last century. 
The book was well worth translating, and Mr. Gibb 
has done his work in a manner to reflect the true spirit 
of the original. N. Y. Sun. 


SECTION 558; OR, THE FATAL LETTER. From the 
diary of Inspector Byrnes, By Julian Hawthorne. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has produced a rather re- 
markable detective story, with a denouement as dra- 
matic as it is original. The scene is laid in New York, 
and more than one well-known citizen, more or less 
disguised, is introduced among the dramatis persone. 
What basis of truth the plot possesses we are unable 
to say, but it seems highly probable that it has been 
elaborated, and with no little ingenuity, from material 
obtained from official sources. If the book shows 
nothing else, it certainly illustrates the difficulties 
which sometimes beset the most accomplished 
detective in unraveling what may seem a not very 


complicated mystery. NM. Y. Sun. 


THE DusanTEs. A sequel to “‘ The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs, Aleshine.” By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

The eager desire that every one had who read 
the story of which this is a sequel, to know some- 
thing of the owners of the Pacific island on which 
the castaways took refuge is here gratified. The 
whole original party returns to America, being 
quickly followed by the Dusantes. The latter, on go- 
ing back to their island home and reading the letter 
left by the party, were too desirous to meet their 
unknown guests and return them the contents of the 
“ginger jar’’ to make a long stay. So they trace the 
party to America, where many funny incidents occur 
before they all meet and make explanations. 

' Publishers’ Weekly. 


A prose pastoral 
By George W, Cable. 


BONAVENTURE. 
Louisiana, 
mail, $1.01. 


of Acadian 
12mo, 90 cents; by 
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ETHEL’s YEAR AT ASHTON. By Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 
16mo, 85 cents; by mail, 95 cents, 


St. GEORGE AND THE DrRaGon: A story of boy 
life, and Kensington Junior. By Margaret Sidney. 
Illustrated. 16mo, 70 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

Two capital boys’ stories by one who knows boys 
and their ways. The first has for its hero a bright, 
impulsive lad who has a good many dragons to fight 
before he gets a firm grip of the world, but who meets 
them so bravely and combats them so sturdily that 
from threatening monsters they sink into insignifi- 
cance. ‘‘ Kensington Junior” has two or three char- 
acters about equally prominent. Its main interest, 
however, revolves about a young man who has been 
detected in a burglary to which he has been driven 
by want, but who is trying to lead a better life. He 
starts a drawing school under the auspices of one or 
two families that are interested in him, and innocently 
makes an enemy of one of his pupils, who attempts to 
break up the school and drive him away. Of course 
he does not succeed, but the author gives an intensely 
interesting account of his attempts and their failure. 

Boston Transcript. 


Tom TEMPLE’s CAREER. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 55 cents ; by mail, 66 cents. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE OUSE; OR, LIFE IN OLNEY A 
HunprRED YEARS AGo. A story by Emma Marshall, 
Illustrated, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Is a story of life in Olney, England, a century ago, 
when William Cowper was still living there. Although 
he and his friend, John Newton, rector of Olney 
Church, have no part in the narrative, they figure 
occasionally among the dramatis persone in scenes 
which are in harmony with the general tenor of their 
lives; and their appearance has afforded the author 
opportunities to describe some peculiar aspects of the 
period she has selected for illustration. The story 
thus assumes a sort of semi-historical character. Itis 
religious in tone, ingenious in plot, and in some 
passages spirited and exciting. The various types of 
the squirearchy of the day seem drawn to the life. 

N. Y. Sun. 


BEN BURTON, THE SLATE-PICKER. By Harry Pren- 
tice. Illustrated. 1I2mo, 55 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


THE CRICKET ON THE Heartu. A fairy tale of 
home, By Charles Dickens. Routledge’s Pocket 
Library. 32mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents; uncut 
edges, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents; gilt top, uncut 
edges, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents, 


PRoFILFs. By Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden) and Mrs. 
C. M. Livingston. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23 
A collection of stories for boys and girls of about 
twelve or fourteen. Six are from Mrs. Alden’s pen, 
seven from Mrs. Livingston’s. They all aim to teach 
a good moral lesson, without being unpleasantly 
didactic. The names somewhat indicate their tend- 
ency, as ‘Clean Hands,” “Circulating Decimals,” 
“Our Church Choir,’ ‘‘ The Day before Christmas,” 
““Mrs. Whittaker’s Blankets,” etc. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


HERR PAutus. HIs RISE, HIS GREATNESS, AND HIS 
FALL. By Walter Besant. No. 618, Franklin Square 
Library. (New series.) 8vo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 

Mr. Walter Besant is, what Mr. Cable is not, a story- 
teller before everything, and in his ‘‘ Herr Paulus’’ he 
treats from the story-teller’s standpoint a subject 
which, to have its possibilities rightly exemplified, 
needs to be discussed from that of the romancer or the 
metaphysician. The career of a devotee of occultion, 
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who is partly a self-deceiver and only half a humbug, 
is one that offers great opportunities to the man who 
can deal with it according to its full deserts, while 
such a mere tale-spinner as Mr. Besant can do little 
more than hint at what the capabilities of such a 
subject really are. For all this, however, ‘‘ Herr 
Paulus” is an entertaining pjece of writing in its par- 
ticular way, and despite its polemical purpose. The 
character of the hero is conceived and set forth with a 
distinctness that is quite unusual with Mr. Besant, 
while the revelations which are made concerning the 
humbuggeries of seances are amusing in a melan- 
choly sort of way. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


MAXIMINA. By Don Armando Palacio Valdés, author 
of ‘The Marquis of Pefialta.”” Translated from the 
Spanish by Nathan Haskell Dole. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.23. 

Is a charming piece of book-making, and as anovel 
takes fair rank—a pleasant story without any very 
marked situations, particularly strong passages or 
special purpose. Mr, Dole has succeeded where 
many translators fail—he has given the equivalent, 
not the translation of the Spanish idiom, and this 
without sacrificing the Spanish flavor of the original. 

Boston Beacon. 


THE Story oF ANTONY GRACE. By G. Manville 
Fenn. New issue in Globe Library, 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


By ‘“‘ The Duchess.”” New issue in Globe 
I2mo, paper, 20 cents ; by mail, 25 cents. 


MARVEL, 
Library. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, AND OTHER 
TALEs. By Julian Hawthorne, 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 68 cents. 


THE Major’s LOVE; OR, THE SEQUEL OF A CRIME. 


By Ella Brown Price. 
47 cents, 


I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 


THE MystTeRIous Doctor. By Captain Z. L. Stanley. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


THE LIFE, ADVENTURES, AND PIRACIES OF THE 
Famous CAPTAIN SINGLETON. By Daniel Defoe. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by H. Hailiday 
Sparling. The Camelot series, Edited by Ernest 
Rhys. 16mo, uncut edges, 40ocents; by mail, 47 cents. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. 
querie. 
$1.22. 


A Story of Paris and the Jac- 
By George Dulac. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With 32 illustrations after designs by William Mulready, 
R.A. Knickerbocker Nuggets series, 32mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 80 cents. 


THE MAN BEHIND. 
by mail, $1.34. ij 

By the author of “An Iron Crown.” An American 
story, of which the scene is laid in a little straggling 
village of the South-west. The characters are plain, 
uneducated people, with the exception of Jack Hollen- 
combe, who is the villain of the story. He ruins an 
innocent girl who trusts him, and then casts her off. 
Nellie Pickrell's after-life in a great city with a ruined 
reputation and a nameless child is extremely sad. 
Jack Holfencombe for a time prospers, but at last, in 
running for a great political office, his sins finds him 
out. Publishers’ Weekly, 


A MApeE Man. Asequelto ‘ The Story of Rasmus 
or, The Making of a Mar.” By Julia McNair Wrigh 
t2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 97 cents. 


By T.S. Denison. 8vo, $1.20; 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


LUNCHEON. By Thomas J. Murrey. 
40 cents; by mail, 44 cents. 

Mr. Murrey’s hand-books are well-known authori- 
ties on soups, salads, desserts, etc. In fact, he has 
very nearly covered the field, as his long experience 
as a chef at the Continental here and elsewhere, 
enables him to do. 

‘* Luncheon ’’—tiny volume though it is—holds over 
a hundred dishes, a number of which are equally 
good for breakfast or high tea. Philadelphia Ledger. 


18mo, boards, 


SAVOURIES ALA Mope. Fancy dishes and relishes 
not to be found in ordinary cook books. 12mo, paper, 
12 cents; by mail, 14 cents. 

A number of recipes for savory dishes, given in as 
practical a manner as possible, so that any plain cook 
can manage them. Many are new, some original, all 
seem to be dainty and toothsome. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


SELECTIONS. 


HEARTS-EASE FOR THOSE LOOKING TOWARDS SUNSET. 
Selections by Mary G. Cheney, 16mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 


LOOKING TOWARD SUNSET. From sources old and 
new, original and selected. By L. Maria Child. New 
edition. 8vo, gilt edges, $1.90; by mail, $1.99. 


REFERENCE. 


A BRIEF HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. By 
Oscar Fay Adams, New edition, revised and enlarged. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


A BRIEF HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
16mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 68 cents. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREASURY OF FACTS. 
1888. Statistical, financial, and political. Edited by 
Ainsworth R. Spoflord, 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by 
mail, 37 cents. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the Civilized World 
for the Year 1888. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. Twenty- 
fifth annual publication, revised after official returns. 
8vo, $2.25 ; by mail, $2.40. 

The editor of this indispensable book, which has 
now been published annually for twenty-five years, 
has supplied a good deal of new matter in the 1888 
edition ; it seems bulkier, though no radical change 
has been made in its arrangement. All the statistical 
and other information has, it is noted, been brought 
up to the latest available date. Reference, however, 
is not always easy : Burma, for example, is not 
readily found. London Publishers’ Circular. 


EncycLop#p1a. A dictionary of uni- 
knowledge New edition. Vol. I. A to 
4to, $2.40; by mail, $2.80. 


CHAMBERS’ 
versal 
Beaufort. 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE POCKET-GUIDE TO EUROPE. 
Revised and enlarged edition, 18mo, leather, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.16. 


Cassell's ‘‘ Pocket-Guide to Europe "’ comes to us 
afresh in its very handy form. The revision asserted 
on its title-page has not extended to the list of United 
States diplomatic and consular agents on pages 
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464-467, though, thanks to the stability of that service 
under our present Administration, the defects we have 
observed are not serious. Nation. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Rev, Edward L, Cutts, B. A. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00; 
by mail, $2.13. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HARVARD REMINISCENCES. By Andrew P. Peabody, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo, uncut edges, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00. 

A collection of pen portraits, card size, of seventy 
college officers whose names appeared with that of 
the author in the several annual catalogues in which 
he was registered successively as undergraduate, theo- 
logical student and tutor. When we remark that 
among the seventy are such names as Josiah Quincy, 
Joseph Story, Andrews Norton, George Ticknor, Ed- 
ward Everett, George Ripley and C. C. Felton, we have 
indicated the biographical value of these 200 pages. 
As a contribution of original material to the history of 
the college, their importance is distinct. 

Literary World. 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare. With notes and introduction to 
each play by F. A. Marshall and other Shakespearian 
scholars, and numerous illustrations by Gordon Browne 
Vol. II. 4to, $2.25; by mail, $2.55. 

Contains ‘‘ Henry VI.,” Parts II. and III., the con- 
densed version of ‘‘Henry VI.,’’ arranged for the 
stage by Charles Kemble, and printed from Kemble’s 
MS. in Mr. Henry Irving's possession, ‘‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” ‘‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream"’ and 
‘King Richard II.’ The care so observable in the 
first volume of the edition has been well sustained. 
The notes to the third part of ‘‘ Henry VI.,’’ with the 
exception of those on the dramatis persone, have been 
supplied by Mr. P. Z. Round; otherwise, the interest- 
ing and studious remarks that accompany the text are 
from the pen of Mr. F. A. Marshall. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


THE LaApDIES’ COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTOR 
IN Fancy Work, I2mo, paper, 12 cents; by mail, 
18 cents. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BuRNS. Selected and ar- 
ranged, with an introduction, by J. Logie Robertson, 
M. A. The Camelot series, Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


THE LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD ByRON. (Se- 
lected.) With introduction by Mathilde Blind. The 
Camelot Classics, Edited by Ernest Rhys, 16mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 48 cents, 


YACHTS AND YACHTING. With over one hundred and 
ten illustrations. By Fred. S,Cozzens and others. Re- 
print. 4to, $1.10; by mail, $1.28, 


CoLtour. An elementary manual for students. By 
A. H. Church, M. A. New and enlarged edition. With 
six colored plates. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.18. 

Professor Church discusses and expounds the theory 
and rules for colour, and for combinations of colour, 
with that lucidity and conciseness that belong to an 
intimate and deep knowledge, combined with an ex- 
quisite appreciation and love of colour and its beauties. 

His remarks on “‘tints”’ are valuable, especially to 

the student, whose attention is not always drawn, as 

it should be, to the importance of this subject. The 
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beauty of the coloured plates in themselves, as well 
as the facts they show, will appeal to all. We note, 
in particular, ‘Simultaneous Contrast,” and ‘‘ Contrast 
of Colour with White, Gray and Black.’’ We can 
assert that the student who has carefully studied Pro- 
fessor Church’s manual will not fail from want of 
knowledge of the rules of colour, or from ignorance 
of what constitutes true combination or true balance 
of colour. Spectator. 


THE Book OF Humour, WIT AND WISDOM. A 
manual of Table-Talk. Routledge’s Pocket Library. 
32mo, 30cents ; by mail, 35 cents; uncut edges, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 45 cents; gilt top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 


THE TAILOR MADE GIRL. Her friends, her fashions, 
and her follies. By Philip H. Welch. [Illustrated by 

C. Jay Taylor. Oblong 4to, 75 cents ; by mail, 88 cents, 
The shrewdness of Mr. Welch’s social satire is keen, 
and his wit sparkles; these papers, in which the 
fashionable New York girl is brought before us in her 
affectations, insincerities, and follies, are decidedly 
clever and striking. They originally appeared in one 
of the comic weekly papers, where they have fur- 
nished one of the most attractive features of the year. 
The drawings which accompany the papers are by 
Mr. C. J. Taylor, and are admirably in sympathy 
with Mr. Welch's spirit. Christian Union, 


JAMES SHIRLEY. IN THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. With an introduction by Edmund Gosse, 
M.A, The Mermaid series, With portrait. 8vo, uncut 
edges, 80 cents; by mail, 94 cents. 

UncLe SAM AT Home. By Harold Brydges. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

See review in this number, 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL HANDBOOK. Compiled by 
A.B. A. Paper, 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

A little book small enough to slip into the smallest 
pocket and containing the multiplication table with 
appropriate texts interspersed. Why Caroline Her- 
schel is thus explained on the first page: ‘‘ Caroline 
Herschel, who discovered eight comets and continu- 
ally ‘ minded the heavens’ for her brother, the great 
astronomer, said, near the close of her long life, ‘I 
never could remember the multiplication table, but 
was obliged to carry always a copy of it about me.’”’ 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF WHIST. Stated and 
explained, and its practice illustrated on an original 
system, by means of hands played completely through. 
By “Cavendish.” - New edition. 16mo, boards, 60 
cents; by mail, 67 cents, 


JOHN BULL, JUNIOR; OR, FRENCH AS SHE Is TRa- 
DUCED, By the author of “ John Bull and His Island.” 
With a preface by George C, Eggleston. 16mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

One expects Max O’Rell to be distinctively funny. 
He is regarded as a French Mark Twain. But in 
‘John Bull, Jr.,"" there is a large amount of serious 
common-sense which quite overshadows the mere 
fun-making; indeed, the witty expression of sober 
thought must be regarded as more strongly charac- 
teristic of the book than simple humor. The public 
that reads Josh Billings with convulsions of laughter, 
would not be likely to appreciate Max O’Rell as he 
appears in his’ latest work (which, by the way, is not 
a translation, but was written by him in English, and 
extremely good English, too). It is more the casual 
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wit of a bright and well-bred man than the labored 

jokes of a professional jester; young and old will 

find much entertainment and profit in reading. 
Boston Beacon. 


Cuip’s UN-NATURAL History. Illustrated. 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Is the title of an amusing little book in which Mr. 
Frank P. W. Bellew has sketches of the small deer 
and terrific wild fowl that are domesticated among 
us. We have the spring chicken such as is only found 
in boarding-houses, the Chetah or hunting Tailor of 
Baxter Street, the gravitation-defying goat, the little 
Bore as is seen at the opera, the Monkey of the 
Hoffman House, the Snake partial to red paint, the 
Tiger, the gay and festive kid, the restaurant Hog, 
the New Jersey “ You Know!" and the amusing little 
Deer. Publishing World. 


I2mo, 


WRITING FOR THE PREss, 
and revised edition, 
25 cents, 

The book discusses in athoroughly practical man- 
ner the errors that so often occur in the writings of 
newspaper men, and gives useful hints for their avoid- 
ance. It is a work that can not but be helpful to begin- 
ners and even to many who think they ‘ know itall.” 

Boston Transcript. 


By Robert Luce. New 


16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


107 Solon, Publicola, Philopemen, Titus Quinctius Flamininus, and 
Caius Marius. Plutarch. 
108 Prometheus Unbound, with Adonais, the Cloud, Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty, and An Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
9 cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
9g The Republic of the Future. 
mail, 10 cents. 
Wm. Shakespeare. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


9 cents; by mail, 10 certs 
Exhortation. 
Anna Bowman Dodd. 9 cents; by 


by mail, 10 cents. 
9 cents; by 


King Lear. 9 cents ; 
Seven Discourses on Art. 
mail, 10 cents, 

Early History of James Second. 


mail, 10 cents. 


Chas. James Fox. 9 cents; by 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


1117 Rollins’ Ancient History. Vol. 1V. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1118 The Smuggler Hero. G,. Aimard. g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 
1119 The Little Old Man of the Batignolles. 
by mail, 20 cents. 
1120 The Matapan Affair. 
cents. 
1121 The Rebel Chief. G. Aimard. 9 cents; by mail, 10 cents 
1122 Rollins’ Ancient History. Vol. V. 
1123 The Count’s Millions. PartI. E. Gaboriau. 
20 cents. 
The Count’s Millions. 
mail, 20 cents. 
1124 Two Generations. 
cents. 


E. Gaboriau. 18 cents ; 


F. DuBoisgobey, 18 cents; by mail, 20 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
18 cents; by mail, 
Part II. 


E. Gaboriau. 18 cents; by 


Count Lyof Tolstoi. 9g cents; by mail, 10 


1125 Rollins’ Ancient History. Vol. VI. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents, 
1126 A House of Tears, E. Downey. 
1127 The Gold Seekers. G. Aimard. 9 cents; by mail, ro cents, 
1128 Rollins’ Ancient History. Vol. VII. 
1129 Story of Antony Grace. 18 cents ; 
1130 Lieutenant Barnabas. Barrett. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1131 Rollins’ Ancient History. Vol. VIII. 
cents. 
1132 One Maid’s Mischief. Fenn. 
1133 Indian Chief. G. Aimard. 9 cents ; 
1134 The Nun’s Curse, Mrs. Riddle. 


1135 A Prince of the Blood. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
Fenn. by mail, 20 cents. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
by mail, 10 cents, 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 


Payn. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO.: 
Building and Binding Contracts, by A. Parlett Lloyd. 
Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast, by Charles C. Jones, Jr. 
Metrical Translations and Poems, by Dr. F. H. Hedge. 
Refore the Curfew, and Other Poems, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
John Ward, Preacher, by Margaret Deland. 
Three Cruises of the Blake, by Alexander Agassiz. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY : 
The Ring in the Cliff, by Frank W. Rollins. 
Tilting at Windmills, by Emma M. Connelly. 
A Modern Jacob, by Hester Stuart 
Woman in the Pulpit, by Frances E. Willard. 
A World of Little People, by Raymond M. Alden. 
An Ocean Tramp, by Philip D. Haywood. 
My Wonder Story, by Anne K. Benedict. 


A. C. McCLURG AND CO.: 
Historic Waterways, by Reuben G. Thwaites. 
Witnesses to Christ: A Contribution to Christian Apologetics, by 
Prof William Clark. 
William I, and the German Empire, by G. Barnett Smith. 


CASSELL AND CO. : 
Eighty-nine, by Edgar Henry. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND CO. : 
At Home and in War, by Alexander V. Verestchagen. 


CUPPLES AND HURD: 
Ancestral Tablets, by Whitmore. (New edition.) 
What Shall Make Us Whole? 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS : 
The Early Days of Mormonism, by J. H. Kennedy. 
What is the Bible? by Prof George T. Ladd. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER: 
Lectures on the Prayer-Book, by Rev. W. A. Snively. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS : 
The Study of Politics, by W. P. Atkinson. 
The Life of Dr. Joshee, by Caroline H. Dall. 
Early Life of Samuel Rogers, by P. W. Clayden. 
Hannah More, by Charlotte M. Yonge. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS : 

The Fall of New France, 1755-1760, by Gerald E. Hart. 

A Life of Lincoln, by Noah Brooks. 

Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Carolina, by 
Walter Allen. 

Essays on Hysteria, etc., by Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D. 

Proverbs oad Phrases of All Ages, classified by Robert Christy. 

Poems of the Plains, by Thomas B. Peacock. 

Andiatorocté and Other Poems, by Rev. Clarence A. Walworth. 

Constitutional History and Political Development of the United 
States, by Walter Allen. (New edition.) 

Taxation: Its Principles and Methods, 
edited and annotated by Horace White. 


by Prof. Luigi Cossa, 


PORTER AND COATES: 
History of the Civil War in America, by the Comte De Paris. 
Snagged and Sunk, by Harry Castlemon. 
My Mother’s Enemy, by Lucy C. Lillie. 
Amateur Photographer, by Ellerslie Wallace, Jr., (new edition). 
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Designs, for all kinds of stained and mosaic 


Stained Glass glass, submitted upon request. 
Memorial Windows A specialty. Particular attention 


given to figure subjects. We take 

especial pains to carry out the wishes of clients in the most artistic manner. 
= . Will be made and submitted on request. Send for 

> 

Designs illustrated catalogue. Free by mail. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Poems of Geo. H. VAN ZANDT. 


; 255 PPp- 
cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

This volume breathes the spirit of Poesy. Many of the subjects are 
fine studies. Of these are the Idyl of Ruth, Endymion, the Sirens, 
the Lotos Eaters, The Wedding in the White House, Dorothy, The 
Foolish Galatians, the Queen of Sardis and Hymns to the Nativity, 
Songs from the Siamese, In Memory of Catharine Lee Bayard. 

Suitable for Birthday or Wedding Gift, 


12mo, 75 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, 


The Album Wiiter’s Friend. 


Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose suitable for 


writing in Autograph Albums. Something that everybody wants. 
64 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. Stamps taken. 
Address J. S. ‘OGILVIE & cO., 57 Rose St., New York. 


400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 
Handsomely bound in lithograph cover, mailed to any address for 
30 cents by 7 S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 


57 Rose St., New York. 
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WM. D. DUTTON & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 
11145 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


iS NOW UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


The Best Upright Piano Manufactured. 


it contains the New Patent Metai Key Support and the New Patent Harp 
Stop. It is of Phenomenal Durability, and is sold at Honest Prices. It is 
used and recommended by thousands of the best ard most cultivated people 
in Philadelphia, including nearly all of the leading teachers, organists, 

. Singers, and players. 


Horstirds 


(Liquid. ) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DysPEPSIA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
For Sale by all EXHAUSTION, INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, NERVOUSNESS, WAKE- 
Druggists. FULNESS, IMPAIRED VITALITY, ETC. 


Prescribed and endorsed by physicians of all schools. 
Pamphlet free. It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


IT MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THE CALL contains, 
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news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the 
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THE Catt is a newspaper for the 
family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor, 
26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Specimen copies free. 


di who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
Ladies * ; 
tionery for their correspondence, should 


inquire for Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
These 
goods are presented in Suferfine and Extra Superfine 


velopes to match (the old and reliable line). 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 


productions. Sold by all Stationery, in a variety of 


tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 


trade only by 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 


Dalton, Mass., U.S.A. 


Johann Faber Siberian 
and 


The 
Lead Pencils! Polygrade 
are the finest Pencils now made. They are usED and RECOMMENDED by 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SopTNESS, SMOOTHNESS, 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 
For SALE 

By ALt STATIONERS, 


and by QUEEN & CoO., Purvaperenta, 


General Agents for the United States. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, N. Y., 
HAVE NOW READY: 


The Story of the Goths, 
From the Earlier Times to the End of the Gothic 
Dominion in Spain. By HENRY BRADLEY, Oxon. 
(Vol. 18. Story of the Nations.) The first work 
in English expressly treating of the history of the 
Goths. Large 12mo, with 36 illustrations and 2 
maps. $1.50. 

Cuter Contents :—Who were the Goths?—From the Baltic to 
the Danube—Fire and Sword in Asia and in Greece—The Fight with 
Constantine—The Gothic Alexander—The Apostle of the Goths— 
Theodosius—Alaric—Atawulf and his Roman Queen—The Kingdom of 
Toulouse—Theodoric—The Ostrogoths—Witigis - Ravenna — Justinian 
—Belisarius—The Visigoths—Leovigild—The Goths Become Catholic— 
The Story of Wamba—Thirty Years of Decay—The Fall of the 
Visigoths—A Vanished Nation. 


WILL PUBLISH NEXT WEEK: 
The Story of the City of New York. 
By CHARLES BurR Topp, author of ‘ Life and 
Letters of Joel Barlow.’’ Octavo, cloth, very fully 
illustrated. $2.00, 


“In writing ‘ The Story of New York,’ it has been the author’s 
purpose to present a brief but comprehensive survey of the causes which 
led to the founding of the city, and of the various agencies which contri- 
buted to its marvelous growth, and to combine with this a narrative of 
such domestic details and romantic or picturesque incidents as would 
seem to render the picture clear and complete.’-—E2xtract from 
Author's Preface. 


The Fall of New France, 1755, 1760. 
By GERALD E, Hart, President of the Society 
for Historical Studies, Montreal. Octavo, with 
portrait and views. Gilt top. $3.00. 


New Catalogues sent upon application. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Are constantly issuing and have always on hand a 

full series of the newest, most entertaining and in- 

structive American and English books on outdoor 
life. Among those published by them are:— 

SMALL YACHTS, by C. P. KUNHARDT. Price, $7.00. 

STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES, by C. P. 
KUNHARDT. Price, $3.00. 

YACHTS, BOATS AND CANOES, by C. STANs- 
FIELD HIcks. Price, $3.50. 

ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA, by Hon. 
JouN DEAN CaTon. Price, $2.50. 

UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP, New England Character 
Sketches, by RowLaND E. RoBINSON. Price, 
$1.00. 

WOODCRAFT, by NEssmuK. Price, $1.00, 

CANOE HANDLING, by C. B. Vaux. Price, $1.00. 


CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING, by W. P. STE- 
PHENS. Price, $1.50. 

CANVAS CANOES AND HOW TO BUILD THEM, 
by PARKER C. FIELD. Price, 50 cents. 

“ NESSMUKS” POEMS. Price, $1.50. 

If you are interested in Shooting, Fishing, Fine 
Dogs, Yachts, Boats or Canoes, or in Natural History, 
Camp Life, Travel and Adventure, you should send 
for a free catalogue of their publications. To any 
one so sending, and mentioning the name of the 
paper in which he saw this advertisement, they will 
send free 28 pages of entertaining and instructive 
reading matter. Address 

FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 

39 PARK Row, NEw YORK. 
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REMARKABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
EAST EK. 


An drivin Easter gift. 
Bethlehem to Jerusalem. 


A new poem by GeorGe KLtNnGLE, author of ‘‘ Make Thy Way 
Mine.” Written especially for the publishers. With fac-similes of 
water-color designs, from studies made in the Holy Land by Harry 
Fenn, of the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem; Sea of Galilee, from 
Tiberias; Mount of Olives, from Jerusalem; and Jerusalem, from 
Mount Scopus. 

Parchment-paper covers, with lettering and decoration in purple and 
gold. Ina box, $1.50. 

New “ grass-cloth’’” or Whatman paper covers appropriately hand- 
painted. Each in a box, $2.50. 


Easter Leaflets. 


Six small volumes, well printe in purple, on laid paper. 
“‘Seal”’ heavy paper, roughened edges. 
Each cover (on a bright card with design of birds in colors. 
is tied with ribbon and is in an envelope. rice, each, 25 cents. 
I.—Easter. By Rose Porter. I1.—Words of Peace and Rest. 
III.—Rock of Ages. 1V.—Words of Comfort and Hope, V.—Silver 
Thoughts. VI.—Golden Words. 


Covers of 


Each 


Any of the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to 
any address (at publishers’ expense) on receipt of the advertised price. 
Send for catalogue containing full descriptions of many Easter publi- 
cations, On receipt of ten cents, this catalogue and one of Fidelia 
Bridges’ colored ‘Studies of Birds”’ will be sent to any address. 
Mention Book News. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, and dealers in Works 
of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SoME OF OUR SPECIALTIES. 


“Victory.” 


This is the Brand of Flour that has never 
been equaled in this market, and is sold 


only by us. $6.00 per barrel; 80 cents 


per bag. 


Fine Family Black Tea, only 50 cents 
per pound, or 45 cents by the half chest. 
Equal to any sold in the city for $1.00. 


Java Coffee. 


The finest quality, roasted, only 28 cents 
per pound. 


E. Bradford Clarke Co., 


Limited, 


Chestnut and Fifteenth Sts. 


377 
“A Striking and Dramatic 
Story of Great Power.” 


A. C. Armstrone & Son, 


714 Broadway, New York, 


NEWS. 


Will publish early in April 


_ MONSIEUR MOTTE. 


By Miss Grace KiNG. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Cuarces Duptey Warner, Esg., says: ‘ Monsieur 
Motte”’ is the best study yet made of interior Creole life 
in New Orleans. The first instalment was a genuine literary 
surprise, and it proclaimed the advent of a new writer of 
rare quality, with a strength and tenderness rarely united, 
a power of imaginaton to dignify real life,anda style 
wholly original and full of charm. For scenes so powerful, 
for instance, as that of the negro woman to whom freedom 
was announced, we have been accustomed to look to foreign 
writers who have a greatname. Another great value of the 
book is that Creole life appears in it absolutely unexag- 


gerated.” 


For sale by all booksellers, 


= 
Saineet 


in 
. 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING Co., 


tye ten PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Becons Mice. 


qnoverent, am. ov e008 tas Ae es Pe tee + Peet Cte Heme Co Seta 


runes co 


The April number is filled with much that is of infinite value to the 
housekeeper. ‘ Mattie’s Housekeeping Experiments,’ Mrs. Rorer’s 
** New Things for Table and Kitchen,”’ Tillie May Forney’s “‘Fashion- 
able Dinner and Tea Toilets,’’ “‘ Dining Room Facts and Fancies,” 
“« Housekeepers’ Inquiries,’’ by Mrs. Rorer, ‘‘ Our Cooking Club,” by 
Alice Goldsmith, Chapter IV. of “‘ Jonathan Easy’s Difficulty,” by 
— h Whitton, the “Thoronghby Dinners,’ ‘‘ Dietetics : Food for 

nvalids,” “‘Open Letters,” ‘‘Foreign Gastronomic News,” ‘Keystone 
| Dishes,” ‘‘ Facetious Dessert,”’ etc., etc. 

Price, 10 cents single copy. $1.00 perannum, 
HANDSOME MAROON LEATHERETTE BINDERS, 
with gold imprint, for 7as/e Ta/k, are now ready. In one of these the 
subscriber may handily and expeditiously bind each successive number 
as it reaches him. Price, 25 cents. For sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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MRS. RORER’S 
COOK BOOK 


Probably the best, because there is no uncer- 
tainty about the recipes. You are sure to 
come out right in whatever you undertake. 
Bound in washable oilcloth covers, with 
clear and full index. Arnold and Company, 
publishers, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
SOLD BY JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Spencerian Steel Pens 
Are the best 


In the essential qualities of 
Durability, 
Evenness of Point, and 
Workmanship. 


Sold by all stationers in the United States and Canada. 


The Phonographic Teacher. 
A Practical Guide to Phonography or Phonetic Short-Hand. By 
Isaac Pirman. New edition revised and improved. This is 
acknowledged to be the best and most practical system of Short- 
Hand, and ensures a more speedy acquisition of fluency and rapidity 
than any other. Price, 15 cents, 


Key to the ‘“‘ Phonographic Teacher.” 
An efficient aid to the learner in applying and practising the 
— laid down in the “‘ Teacher,”’ and making his progress in 
honography more rapid and much easier, by numerous explana- 
tions and examples. Price, 15 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 


P. O. Box 2975. NEw YORK. 


The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 


Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 
Ladies. College preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Circulars on 
application to 


Rey. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| JACK POTS. 
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THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 
“THE HANDSOMEST OF ALL THE CHEAP LIBRARIES.” 


Contains the best works of the most popular novelists. Price, 25 cents 
anumber During the spring the following works, among others, will 
be added to the list : 


A FLURRY IN DIAMONDS. By ‘Amos Cuip- 
TREE.” A charming little family story. 

LIVING OR DEAD. By HuGu Conway. 

BARBARA. By the author of “ His 
WIFE,” etc. 

FOR LOVE OF HER. By the author of ‘ BONNIE 
BARBARA ALLEN,” etc. 
TRACKING THE TRUTH. 

‘* BARBARA,’ etc. 
LADY MADELEINE’S PRIDE. 
LANCASTER. 

FAIRY GOLD. By the author of ‘““ALLIN THE WILD 
MARCH MORNING.” 
COULD AUGHT ATONE. 
DALEN’'S LEGACY.” 
VALERIE OR HALF A TRUTH. By THE DUCHEss. 

VERE. By the author of ‘‘ REVOLVING LIGHTS.” 

MADAM'S WARD. By CARL ANDREWS. 

By ‘‘A. Parr.” 

LADY HUTTON’S WARD. 
‘DORA THORNE.” 

Any number by mail, free, on receipt of price. 


WEDDED 


By the author of 


By Dorotuy 


By the author of ‘‘Mac- 


By the author of 


Send for complete list. 


Rand, McNally & Co., Publishers, 


New York Store, 323 Broadway. 
148 to 154 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Maps and guide-books of every description, indexed pocket maps of 
every state and territory, railway and engineering works, atlases, etc., 
etc. Send for descriptive lists. 


Preparatory School. 


YOUNG MEN 
Prepared for any College or Scientific School. 


More than Thirty Young Men sent during the past 
two or three years to the various leading colleges attest 
the careful, thorough work insisted upon in our school. 
Now is a good time to enter your son for next year. 


GOOD PRIMARY CLASS. 
Coaching for College during Summer Months. 


Call or send for circular. 


ALONZO BROWN, A. M., 
1539 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REFERENCES: 
Wm. H. Jenks, 2004 Arch St. Dr. Samuel Kimmel, 1308 Walnut St. 
T. G. Morton, M. D., 1421 Chestnut St. Mrs. C. B. Mount, 319 S. 17th St. 


SOME DAINTY POEMS, 


Waldo Messaros. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, untrimmed edges. Price, $2.00. 
** He sings like an oriole.”"— Philadelphia News. 


RUFUS C. HARTRANFT, 
Publisher, 


709 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, or will be mailed, 


post free, by 
John Wanamaker. 


New Driving Map of Philadelphiaand Vacinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2 00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
J. L SMITH. Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth st., Philad’a. 


scription. 
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“NEW BOOKS © 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO.,, 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 


Bill Nye’s Chestnuts. 


New anpd Op. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 25 cents. A fountain 
of perpetual mirth. Bill Nye’s latest and best. Richly illustrated by 
Williams, Opper and Hopkins. 


It Is the Law. 


By Tuomas EpGar Witson. Paper cover, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


«Tt Is the Law’ is a unique novel. That it contains a libel in every 
chapter is probably an exaggeration, but it certainly conveys that im- 
oression to the average reader. If the law on divorce and marriage ot 
Yew York State is in the complex muddle that Mr. Willson depicts it, 
then there are extenuating circumstances for Mr. Willson placing in our 
hands a novel which shows that a man may have, and does have as 
many legal wives as his sense of propriety or pleasure desires. The 
same state of things also applies to women. It is indeed strong meat, 
dished up in a fearless, too plain manner.”"—A Critic. 


The Truth about Tristrem Varick. 


By Epcar SAttus. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

‘Mr. Saltus is nothing if not original. We have all read with plea- 
sure his novel * Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,’ and predicted when it was 
published that we would hear again favorably of Mr. Saltus as a 
novelist, and here it is in ‘ Tristrem Varick,’ the best written, most 
interesting story issued in many years, not excepting ‘ Mr. Barnes of 
New York.’ The hero is real, and will live in literature with such im- 
mortal creations as ‘ Henry Esmond,’ ‘ Copperfield’ and ‘ Tito.’ The 
whole story is strong, artistic in the best sense, and deeply interesting. 
A book that cannot be started and put down till finished.”"— 7he Times. 


“Mes Amours.” 


PoEMS: Passionate and Playful. 


Written to me by people, celebrated and obscure, and my answer 
to some of them. With an Introduction and Notes. Illustrated 
small 4to, with Portrait, $1.25. Sgtina Dotaro, author of the 
play, ‘‘ In the Fashion.”’ 

“It is seldom that the English reader happens upon a book of verses 
so full of French humor as this pretty volume. ‘ Ma Belle Amie,’ the 
opening selection, . . is edited with a running fire of comments 
that renders it delightful. . The ‘ afterthoughts’ affixed to all the verses 
are often very clever and all womanish.”"—N. Y. Herald. 

“The conception of giving love-verses to the world, and satirizing 
the authors by interlinear sarcasms, is at once original and humorous, 
more especially when the satirist proves to be the lady to whom the 
said verses were dedicated. . There is many a laugh to be had 
for reading the book.” — Town Topics. 

“ Dolaro has just published a funny little book called ‘ Mes Amours.’ 
It has a lovely picture of herself on the outside—that is an excuse for 
all the wild verses within. ‘The interpolated comments of the 
fair recipient of these sauté sentiments are very comical,”’—*‘ Gippy 
Gusuer,” in the New York Mirror. 


Peck’s Irish Friend, Phelan Geog- 
heagan. 


By Georce W. Peck, Jr. Illustrated by True Williams. 
cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
‘Mr. Peck has made quite a reputation as a dialect writer, and his 
Geogheagan Sketches have been well received.”’—Milwaukee News. 


12mo, 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


Anti-Poverty and Progress. 


By Sister M. Frances Crare (The Nun of Kenmare). 
paper, 50 cents. 

** Discusses some of the questions recently brought to public notice 
by Henry George and Father McGlynn She is opposed to the land 
theory of the former, on the ground that it is not in accord with the 
Christian religion. . . . She criticises somewhat severely several 
of the clergy of her own Church.”’—W. Y. Sun. 


Ashes of the Future. 


THE SUICIDE OF SYLVESTER GRAY. 


By Epwarp Heron-A.tven. Beautifully printed in the best 
French style, with an illustrated cover, 50 cents. 

‘ The story is of absorbing interest.’”"— Chicago Journal. 

“The work of a very vigorous and cultivated pen, as well as of a 
deep-thinking and fervid brain. It is the story of a restless lover of too 
many things, and of too many good women whose hearts he breaks 
and whose lives he shatters.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


12mo, 
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| A. C. McClurg & Co.’s New Books. 


| 
| Witnesses to Christ. 
| 


A Contribution to Christian Apologetics. By 
WILLIAM CLARK, M.A., Trinity College, Toronto. 


12mo, price $1.50. 
“* Witnesses to Christ” is the title of the second series of eight 
lectures ‘‘ For the Establishment and Defense of Christian Truth,” 


} delivered in November and December, 1887, before the Hobart Guild of 


| the University of Michigan. 


; Delivered upon the Baldwin foundation, 
these lectures were in every way worthy to succeed the masterly series 


| delivered one year before by Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe, and published 


under the title of ‘ Institutes of Christian History.’”” (/ust ready.) 


| Institutes of Christian History. 


An Introduction to Historic Reading and Study. 

By the Rt. Rev. A. CLEVELAND Coxe, D. D., 

Bishop of Western New York. Large 12mo, 
price $1.50. 

« After finishing its perusal, one is convinced that both erudition 

and experience are at the basis of its remarkable success in making the 


| development of Christianity from the first age until this, plain and 


interesting to even the casual reader.”-—New York Churchman. 


Historic Waterways. 
By REUBEN G. THWAITES, Secretary of the State 


Historical Society of Wisconsin. 12mo, price $1.25. 

It gives a detailed account of six hundred miles of canoeing down 

the Rock, Fox and Wisconsin rivers, and describes minutely the water 

highways that have been in use by white men since the times of Jean 
Nicolet, Joliet and Marquette. (/ust ready.) 


A Girdle Round the Earth. 


Home Letters from Foreign Lands. 


N. RICHARDSON. 8vo, price $2.00. 
«The book is particularly good in its graphic, genial style and its 
vast resources of accurate information,”—Boston Traveller. 


Upton’s Musical Series. 
Comprising ‘‘ THE STANDARD OPERAS,” ‘“ THE 
STANDARD ORATORIOS,” and ‘‘ THE STANDARD 
CANTATAS.” By GEORGE P. Upton. The three 
volumes in box, in yellow edges, per set, $4.50; 
extra gilt, gilt edges, $6.00. (Each volume is also 


sold separately.) 
“The books are uniform, and are simply indispensable handbooks 
to every lover of music.”"—Boston Traveller. 


Science Sketches. 
By Davip STARR JORDAN, M. D., Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy, and President of the University 


of Indiana. Large 12mo, price $1.50. 
“** Science Sketches,’ remind one of Huxley’s ‘ Lay Sermons’ ; and 
to say this is surely to give them high praise.”—New York Epoch. 


By Hon. D. 


The Biddy Club: 


And how its Members, wise and otherwise, some 
toughened and some tender-footed in the rugged 
way of housekeeping, grappled with the troublous 
Servant Question, and other household matters. 
I2mo, price $1.25. 

“ A bright, sprightly, sensible book, bound to be read because it is 
decidedly readable, and to set folks thinking to good purpose wherever 
read.” —Chicago Union Signal. 

Letters to Elder Daughters, 
Married and Unmarried. By HELEN EKIN 
STARRETT. Author of “ Letters to a Daughter.” 
1¢mo. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

“It is full of good advice and wholesome suggestion about house- 
keeping, home comforts and influences, occupation for women, etc.””— 
The New York Nation. 

Notes for Boys. 
(And their Fathers.) On Morals, Mind, and 


Manners. By AN OLD Boy. 1I2mo, price $1.00. 
“It may be safely put upon the household shelves beside ‘Tom 


| Brown at Rugby.”’—Soston Congregationalist. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
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SOME BOOKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


Dr. J. G. Holland’s Works. From Dawn to Dark. 


: Rev. DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 639 octavo pages, 
Bitter Sweet. illustrated with 12 full-page steel engravings by 
$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. distinguished artists. $3.75; our price, $1.50; 
: é by mail, $1.74. 
Lessons in Life. 
$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. Our Father's House. 


Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. peg 8 mangle “ye D. D. i= me pepe. 
oe ps ; ; 12 full-page steel engravings. Clear type. $3.75; 
$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. our price, $1.50, by mail, $1.73, 


Nicholas Minturn. ; 1 Ge Days of the Son of Man. 
$1.75; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. nt, Seven tee, 0. 0 eee ee 
EV. NIEL ’ . . 5 é é ’ 
Letters to the Joneses. illustrated with 5 steel engravings and 6 litho- 
$1.75; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. graphs. $3.75; our price, $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 
Kathrina — Her Life and Mine in a/| Scenes and Incidents in the Life of the 
> ‘ ; 
Poem. Apostle Paul. 
$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. _ Rev. ALBERT Barnes. A book of over 500 crown 
: octavo pages, illustrated with 24 wood-cuts, maps, 
Crusoes of Guiana. and 3 engravings on steel. $3.50; our price, 85 
By Louis BOUSSENARD. I vol. I2mo. $1.50; cents; by mail, $1.04. 
our price, 35 cents; by mail, 47 cents. é : 
a aillie Wiaiata Ate My Father’s House. 
rum ” 3 wep a JAMES M. McDonaLp, D.D. A book of conso- 
Rev. T. DeWitt TaLmMaADGE. A book of over lation and contemplation of the future life as 
400 pages, filled with the brightest thoughts of derived from Revelation and the experiences and 
Brooklyn's celebrated divine. $2.00; our price, expressions of great and good men. 376 12mo 
$1.00; postage, 15 cents. pages, beautiful, clear type. $2.00; our price, 
. > 65 cents ; by mail, ents. 
Famous American Fortunes, and the ste 5h stget hada 
Men Who Have Made Them. Home Topics. 
A Book of Practical Papers on House and Home 
in large type, and gg with ts Maa pel ee Pn Pansy = 
x z artistic -cut rtraits oO 2 : ; 2 a 
yo oan PaO 3) This tae og rsp AP | amusements, window gardening, practical flori- 
of biographical sketches of the lives of most of the culture, the treatment of the sick, vacations, o. 
notable metchants, manufacturers, capitalists, etc. 564 octavo pages. Handsomely illustrate . 
railroad presidents, bonanza and cattle kings of Compiled by: SUSAN ANNA BROWN. $3.00; our 
the country} $3.50; our price, $1.25; by mail, price, 95 cents; by mail, $1.17. 
$1.55. Goodale, Elaine and Dora Read. 


The City of the Great King. Verses from Sky Farm, comprising the thirty 
I. T. Barcray, M. D., with a special introduction poems known as Berkshire Wild Flowers, with 
by Pror. Isaac H. HALL. Printed in clear type, additional poems. 16mo. $1.25; our price, 25 
illustrated’ with fine engravings on steel, and cents; by raail, 33 cents. ; 
supplied with maps, etc. 650 pages, octavo. To A literary treasure.—Springfield Republican. 
the student of the Bible, as well as the ordinary G he’s F 
pow ; ; Faust. i 
reader, this book is of priceless value. $3.50; oethe s 
our price, $1.00; by mail, $1.27. A metrical translation edited and annotated by 
F _ ‘ ‘ Dr. HEDGE. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50; our price, 
Night Scenes in the Bible. 50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 
Rev. DANIEL MArcH, D.D. 544 octavo pages, " . Dp 
clear and beautiful type, superbly illustrated with Goethe’s Poems. 
12 full-page steel engravings by distinguished Ivol. 12mo. $1.50; our price, 50 cents ; by mail, 
artists. $3.75; our price, $1.50; by mail, $1.73. 62 cents. 


¥ 


LaurA C. HOLLOWAY. Over 800 octavo pages, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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Clever Society Sketches. 


Quarto Size, Tied with White Ribbon. Price, 50 cents. 


A Girl Who Wouldn’t Mind Getting 
Married. 


A series of very clever Pen and Ink Sketches, 
forming a companion series to and by the same 
artist as 


The Man Who Would Like to Marry. 


Uniform with the above. Price, 50 cents. Depicting 
in twelve humorous sketches, by HARRY PARKES, 
the vacillations of the society young man of the 
period. 


** The conceptions, attitudes, facial expressions, etc., of the several 
sketches are exceedingly apt and amusing. There is many an old 
bachelor to whom they will be amusing, and many an anxious girl to 
whom they might convey, ‘as in a looking-glass,’ a useful hint.””-— Zhe 
Chicago Times. 

“It isa clever and effective satire on the young women in fashion- 
able hfe.”— 7he Boston Glode. 

‘Mischievous girls will give a cordial welcome to chis new holiday 
brochure, and the bachelor may as well fortify himself for the attack. 
A dozen illustrations setting forth the relative disadvantages of demure 
girls, clever, talkative, merry, sentimental, little and large girls, and 
sundry other types of girls.’"—Boston Commonwealth. 


In 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Health, Beauty and the Toilet. 
Letters to Ladies from a Lady Doctor. 
KINGSFORD, M. D. (Paris). 
CONTENTS :—On Obesity; Leanness; Clothing; 
the Complexion ; Superfluous Hair; Hands and 
Arms; on the Figure; Teeth; on the Culture of 
Beauty, Grace, Health, etc. 

In cloth, gilt, $r.25. A fifth edition of 


Food and Feeding. 


A valuable work on dietetics. 
TuHompson, F. R. C. S. 


“Tt is, perhaps, the most useful, suggestive, and at the same time 
entertaining, work on gastronomy in the English language, if not in any 
language.’’— The Nation. 

‘*Sir Henry Thompson is not a cook, but weshould like to live where 
his rational directions ruled the kitchen.”’— Boston Literary World. 


In square 18mo, boards. Novel style, 50 cents. 


Modern Etiquette in Public and Private. 
Including Society at large; Etiquette of Wed- 
dings; The Ball Room, including ‘ The Cotil- 
lon,” etc.; The Dinner Table—How to Carve, 


etc. (with illustrations) ; The Toilet. 
The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says: ‘‘ The little book is 
full of valuable hints.”’ 
The Congregationalist;: ‘‘1t seems to us to surpass in brevity, com- 
prehensiveness, intelligibility and good taste any otker book of the sort 
within our*recollection.”” 


Uniform with Modern Etiquette. 


Warne’s Modern Hoyle ; 
Or, How to Play Whist, Napoleon, Euchre, Poker, 
Chess, Draughts, Cribbage, Bezique, Backgam- 
mon, etc., etc. With all the newest information, 
by ‘PROFESSOR HOFFMANN,” the Conjurer. 
Small square, taking designs, boards, 50 cents. 
Now ready, uniform with the above in size. 
lips for Tricyclists. 
By PROFESSOR HOFFMANN. Brimful of useful hints 
on all subjects, from Alarm Bells to Wrenches, 
connected with the Tricycle, its fittings and use, 
with illustrations. 
A complete A B C of the Tricycle, with illustra- 
tions, and hints on Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Costumes, etc., etc. 


By ANNA 


By Sir HENRY 


Price, 50 cents. 


Of all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


Frederick Warne & Company, 


20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance, 


AND OTHER TALES. 
THORNE. I2mo, paper. 
bound, 75 cents. 


A collection of some of Mr. Hawthorne’s most notable short 
stories. It has been said that the short story has reached its highest 
point in the hands of American authors. The present volume gives 
proof of the justice of this claim. 


By JULIAN HaAw- 
Price, 50 cents; half 


Il. 


The Story of Colette. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL, ‘LA NEUVAINE 
DE COLETTE.” ‘ The Gainsborough Series.” 
I2mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 


** The Story of Colette”’ is a singularly fresh and piquant story, 
as. pure as it is charming. It is the latest success in Paris. The 
Atheneum says: ‘‘ The great lady who has written ‘La Neuvaine 
de Colette’ has produced a very simple story which has had an even 
greater success since it has been published as a volume than it met 
with when it appeared last summer in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
It is written in admirable style, which is doubtless the secret of its 
success.”’ 


III. 


The Case of Mohammed Benani. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
50 cents. 


This novel is based upon certain exciting events that occurred in 
Morocco during the past year. The author is an American gentleman 
residing in Tangiers, who lately came to Washington to expose the 
cruelties existing in Morocco under the protection of the American flag. 
The political events of the narrative are secondary to the incidents of 
the story, while for the novelist’s purpose Russia and Russian person- 
ages take the place of the United States and Washington officials. 


IV. 


‘‘Don’t”’ in a new style. 


I2mo, paper. Price, 


Don't; 
OR, DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING IMPRO- 
PRIETIES IN CONDUCT AND COMMON 
ERRORS OF SPEECH. 104th Thousand. 


In commemoration of the beginning of the SECOND HUN- 
DREDTH THOUSAND of this Manual, the publishers have issued 
it in a new and elegant style, revised, and with a new chapter designed 
for Young People. The new edition is bound in cloth, with gilt or red 
edges, and is designated THe Bouvorr Eprtion. Price, 30 cents. 


V. 

Why We Believe the Bible. 
AN HOUR’S READING FOR BUSY PEOPLE. 
By ). P. T. INcrAnaMm, S. T. D. A new and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, paper. Price, 30 cents. 
The purpose of this book is to give in the simplest and clearest 
manner the grounds upon which the belief of the Christian world in the 
Bible rests. The style in which it is written is sure to attract attention, 


and brings the subject within the comprehension of the most rapid or 
the most indifferent reader. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by the publishers 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


1, 3, & 5 BonpD STREET, NEw YORK. 
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William of Germany. 
A Biography of 


William L., 


German Emperor and King of Prussia. By 
AKCHIBALD ForBES, the famous war correspon- 
dent. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


English Writers, Vol. IL. 
Jeing an attempt towards a 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By HENrRy Mor ey, 
LF OR 2 
Vol. I., new edition now ready, contains from the 
Earliest Times to Beowulf. Each in one vol., 
I2mo, price, $1.50. 


Byrnes - Hawthorne 
SERIES. 
Detectives, N. Y. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Each complete in one vol. 16mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
extra cloth, $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Section 558; or, The Fatal Letter. 
New Editions now ready of 
An American Penman. 
A Tragic Mystery. 
The Great Bank Robbery. 


Vol. II., from Czedmon to the Conquest. | . 
| Farming for Profit. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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Timely Books. 


Garden. Fruits. 


Cattle. 


Farm. 


Horses. 


| New American Farm Book. 


HISTORY OF | 


R. L. and L. F. ALLEN. 
Farming for Boys. 


| How the Farm Pays. 


HENDERSON & CROIZER. 


Truck Farming at the South. 
OEMIER. 


| Book of the Pen. 


WARING. 


| Gardening for Young and Old. 


From the Diary of INSPECTOR ByRNEs, Chief of | 


HARRIS. 


Gardening for Pleasure. 


HENDERSON. 


| Gardening for Profit. 


HENDERSON. 


| Garden and Farm Topics. 


HENDERSON. 


| How Crops Feed. 


JOHNSON. 


| How Crops Grow. 


JOHNSON. 


| Success with Small Fruits. 


A new book by Max O'RELL, author of “ John Bull | 


and His Island,”’ etc., etc. 


John Bull, Junior; or, French as 
She is Traduced. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE CARY EGGLES- 


TON. 
top, $1.00. 


Cassell’s Complete 

Pocket Guide to Europe. 
Edition for 1888. Planned by E. C. STEDMAN, 
compiled by EDwarD King, revised by M. F. 
SWEETSER, and edited and brought down to date 


by Mr. STEDMAN, with the aid of skilled experts 
in Europe. 1 vol., 16mo, leather binding, $1.50, 


Complete Catalogue Free on application. 


Cassell & Company, timitea, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


1 vol., 16mo, boards, 50 cents; cloth, gilt | 


Milch Cows. 


Rev. E. P. ROE. 
Hand Book for Fruit Growers. 
ELLIOTT. 


| Grape Cultnrist. 


FULLER. 


| American Cattle Doctor. 


DADD. 


GUENON. 


| Keeping One Cow. 
| Practical Shepherd. 


| The Saddle Horse. 
| Mayhew on the Horse. 


RANDALL. 


Hints to Horse: Keepers. 
HERBERT. 


‘75 
125 


Postage extra, Books $1.10 or under, roc; books $1.35, 14c, except 
** Success with Small Fruits,” which costs 19c. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
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The best 


B Tasteful and 
harmonious PICTURE FRAMES, 
Cards and Cabinet Frames. 
The largest and best assortment 
in the country. 

A large and full line of choice 
ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, 
fine impressions and proofs, suit- 
able for HOME DECORATION 
and BRIDAL GIFTS, ANNI- 
VERSARIES and SPECIAL 
OCCASIONS, the Children’s 
Rooms, Dining-rooms, Halls, 
Lawyers’ and Physicians’ Offices, 

etc. 


Among the most recent arrivals 
are 


“NATURE'S WHITE ROBE,” 
by Slocombe. 


LOAD,” W. H. Shelton. 
“IN SUMMER-TIME,” Bicknell. 


“THE LAST 


“ Birks of Aberfeldy,” 
MacWherter, companion to his ‘‘ THREE GRACES.” 


“ FAINT-HEARTED,” Photo-Engraving, same suite 
as “ WOOING,” “ FLIRTATION,” ‘“‘ PROPOSAL,” 
and others. 

“OLD BRIDGE AT WARWICK,” Slocombe. 
“SOLEMN AND SILENT EVERYWHERE,” 

“ NOONDAY,” a new and beautiful original etching, 

by P. Moran. 


‘“ ») e ’”” 
Ploughing, 
A large and important work. 


“WHITE WINGS,” Chapman. 
‘COURTSHIP IN OLDEN TIMES,” 
“SCENE NEAR MEUDON,” 
“LE LAC D’ARANDON,” Aufray, and the very 
important subject, ‘‘ CYNTHIA,” the exquisite female 
head. Proofs and prints now ready. 
“ THE LAST RAY,” Jules Breton. 
‘EVENING GLOW,” Heffner. 


“ Morning Devotion,” 
W. Firle. 


“ UNDER THE WILLOWS,” Moran. 
‘““ THE MILL STREAM,” Downard. 


NEW and IMPORTANT PAINTINGS. MIRRORS 
at low prices. Exquisite PICTURE FRAMES. 
CARD and CABINET FRAMES. All the 
ROGERS’ GROUPS, etc., etc. 


James S. Earle & Sons, 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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; Famous AMERICAN AUTHORS 





Two New Works by Count Tolstoi, ‘‘ The Greatest 
Living Russian Writer.” 


The Long Exile, and other Stories for 
Children. 


I2mo, $1.25. 


In these “‘ stories for children’’ the genius and personality of Count 
Tolstoi are displayed in a new and surprising light. These school 
scenes, and particularly the fables and stories which have had unex- 
ampled popularity in Russia, give very vivid pictures of varied life, and 
will delight many young readers in America. 

Parents and teachers as well as young people will be charmed by 
their quaintness and simplicity of style, their dramatic strength, and 
their delicate touches of humor, as well as by the unobtrusive lessons 
which they enforce. It is a notable addition to juvenile literature. 


Napoleon and the Russian Campaign. 


With new portrait of the author. 12mo, $1.00. 
What is war? What are the conditions that bring 


it about? How is its progress affected ? 


These questions are asked and answered in a brilliant and original 
way by Count Tolstoi in this noteworthy volume, the text of which is 
based upon an extraordinary study of Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia. 
He argues that the part played by ** great man and genius’’ has been 
vastly overestimated; that leaders are simply the manifestations of 
some popular movement, and that even the greatest of commanders is 
but the choice of circumstance, the sword in the hand of fate. The 
Count gives a scathing arraignment of Napoleon, and closes his argu- 
ment with an eloquent assertion of the vanity of human wisdom when 
set up against the decrees of an inscrutable Providence. 


Maximina. 
By Don ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES, author of 


“‘The Marquis of Pefialta.” 12mo, $1.50. 


This powerful and dramatic work describes life in Madrid at the time 
when the revolutionary fever was rife. The heroine is a beautiful girl 
from the provinces, married to an aristocratic young editor of a liberal 
journal. Her character is drawn with marvelous fidelity, Journalism, 
— and society life furnish the scenes which are painted with a bril- 

iant touch. The book abounds in witty and humorous episodes which 
form all the deeper contrast with the more serious portions of the story. 
It is one of the notabie books of the day. 





Initials and Pseudonyms. 
By Rev. WILLIAM CUSHING. Second series. 8vo, 
$3.00. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing the publication ot the 
supplementary volume of Mr. William Cushing’s /nztia/s and Pseudo- 
myms. The volume has been prepared with the utmost care fo insure 


accuracy, and a vast amount of biographical and bibliographical infor- 
i The two volumes contain unquestion- 
They 


mation has been incorporated. 
ably the fullest and most accurate compilation of the sort extant, 
are simply indispensable to all libraries and literary workers. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS; 


A Russian Proprietor 
Tue VAGRANT 
Wuart To Do 
Tue INVADERS 
Les Mis&rasves, 5 vols. 





Tennyson's Works, * Handy Vol.” 8vols.........2.. 6 00 
Mrs. Suitaper’s Cook Book .......+++++208% I 25 
i bse 6s 6s Ss tig Ohl ee 6 8 Be ® I 50 
Es 5 5. wo we 6 0s 0 & 6 ws ee 4 8,0 4 I 25 
Boynoop or Living AUTHORS ........-2+02ese008 I 00 





For sale by all booksellers. 


Tuomas Y. Crowett & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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eal! Pai Philadelphia 
Mortgage and Trust Company, 
322 Chestnut Street. 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator, etc., and executes Trusts of every kind. 
Collects Rents, transacts general Trust and Financial business. Recommends to careful investors its 
Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds, secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate 
with The Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Trustee. 

Also, Six per cent. Mortgages in amounts from $300 to $10,000, secured by first liens on City 
and Country Property, having cash value of three times the amount of Mortgage. Principal and 
Interest guaranteed by the Company, and payable at its office. Each property by which these 
Mortgages are secured is inspected by our special Appraiser, and all titles carefully examined by 
officers of the Company. 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to Check. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, GEO. JUNKIN, 
Vice-President and General Manager. Solicitor. 
Directors : 
GEo. D. KRUMBHAAR, JosEPH S. HARRIS, FRANCIS B. REEVES, Ww. H. INGHAM, 
CHARLES PLATT, WINTHROP SMITH, Jno. H. CATHERWOOD, THOMAS WOODNUTT, 


ISAAC J. WISTAR, CHARLES HuSTON, GEo. D. McCREARY, LAWRENCE LEWIS, JR. 
EDWARD Hoopes, CHARLES L. BAILEY, CuaAs. H. BANEs, 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


an” eget 
(m4 Za\\ 


Libraries Purchased. 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the 
United States, we want all ‘the old books we can find. If you have a 
large or small quantity of books you do not want, or if you havea 
library of any number of volumes, either as owner or executor, let us 
know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or out of the city, 
and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether it 
amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 
No. g South Ninth Street, 





Telephone No. 2115. First Store below Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








“ THE BEST AUTHORITY.” 


mle ab PL “ ~ at Pe rk Y y 
WoORCESTERS UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
EDITION OF 1887. 

The largest and most complete Quarto Dictionary of the English Language, 2126 pages. 


Contains thousands of words not to be found in any other Quarto Dictionary. 


Enlarged by the addition of 


A Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 12,000 personages, and 
A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
noting and locating over 20,000 places. 
Containing also over 12,500 New Words, 
recently added, together with a table of 
5000 Words in General Use, with their Synonyms. 


Illustrated with wood-cuts and full-page plates 


With or 


ACCEPTED USAGE OF THE BEST WRITERS.” 


without Dentson’s Patent Index, 


“THE 


ri 


All bound in One Book, and Illustrated with Wood-cuts and Full-page plates. 


In the face of the most bitter opposition, Worcester’s Dictionary has won its way solely upon its merit, 
until it is now recognized as ‘‘ BY FAR THE BEST AUTHORITY AS TO THE PRESENT USE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,” It has compelled its rival to make several revisions. In the battle of Dictionaries it has won. 


THE FIELD OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, 


Hawthorne, Cooper, Irving, and other eminent American authors, 
follows Worcester HT 


From James RusseLtt Lowgetu.—‘‘/ could not easily be recon- 
ciled to any other.”’ 
From Ottver Wenvett Hotmes.—‘ Worcester’s Dictionary has 


“Tt presents the usage of all great English writers 
f the country.” 


THE 


Many publishing houses, which for a time adopted its rival, have 
now gone over to Worcester. The same is true of the leading magazines 
and newspapers. ‘The //arfer’s Magazine, Weekly, New York 
Tribune, Herald, Times, World, Post, Sun, Independent, Nation ; 
the Boston Advertiser, Transcript, Herald, Globe; Philadelphia 
Ledger,and other leading papers all over the country, now use the 
word-forms presented by Worcester 

From the New York Independent.—‘ Worcester’s Dictionary 


constantly lain on my table for daily use, and Webster’s reposed on my 
shelves for occasional consultation.’’ 


FIELD OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


is generally acknowledged to be the standard authority, especially in 
spelling and pronunciation, and MANY PUBLISHERS AND NEWSPAPERS, 
LIKE Lhe Tribune, WHICH FOR A TIME ADOPTED WEBSTER AS AN 
AUTHORITY, HAVE GONE BACK TO WORCESTER.” 

From the New York World,—‘ The office of a dictionary is, of 
course, not to make innovations, but simply to register the best usage 
in spelling and pronunciation. This Worcester does, and this its rival 
conspicuously fails to do,” 


THE FIELD OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


That Worcester is preferred among scholars is evident from the 
following testimonials from the leading colleges : 

From Presipent Cuas. W. Exot, of Harvard College.—“‘ Lhave 
always referred to this work as the standard.” 

From Prestpent McCosu, of Princeton College.—‘‘ 1 am amazed 
at the amount of knowledge 1n this large volume, which every scholar 
should px Worcester’s Dictionary, so well known, needs no 
commendation from me.’ 

From PresiDENT FAirRCHILD, of Oberlin College.—‘‘ 1 have never 


Selt sure that I had the best light on any doubtful point until I had 
consulted this authcrity. Our instructors in English, in the college, 
have in general impressed the same idea upon their pupils.”’ 

From Presipent Apams, of Cornell University.“ For many 
years I have had the Unabridged Worcester and Unabridged Webster 
within easy reach, but I have consulted the Worcester far more 
frequently than the Webster, a fact from which you may easily infer 
my preference,” 


If you wish full information, write to 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





